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Color solubility worries end 


with the use of Geigy Fast Paper Orange S O, the Direct 
Fast Orange for Bond and Bristol Board. 


Salmon shades, to many mills have been discouraging, for, 
to achieve good fastness to light, solubility has been sacri- 
ficed and two-sidedness made more apparent. 


Fast Paper Orange S O assures minimum two-sidedness, 


good fastness to light, and solubility found in few Direct 
Oranges. 


Send for a liberal sample or a small lot for a practical trial. 


GEIGY COMPANY INC.—NEW YORK 


89-91 BARCLAY STREET 
Sole Selling Agents in U. S. & Canada for J. Geigy S. A., Basle 


Boston Portland, Ore. Philadelphia Cincinnati 
Columbus, Ga. Providence Toronto Charlotte, N. C. 


In Great Britain—The Geigy Colour Co., Lid. 


National Buildings, Parsonage, Manchester Established 1764 
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$500 


REWARD 


will be paid to the person supplying me 
or the local police, with the first infer- 
mation leading te a successful prose- 


eution of any person or firm manufac- 


turing paper outside the Irish Free 
State, bearing the watermarked words 
“WARRANTED IRISH MADE SWIFT 


BROOK PAPER MILLS LIMITED.” 


Philip O’Raally, 
Solicitor, 
1 Upper Ormond Quay, 
Dublin, LFS. 
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No clogging 
interruptions 


us 


WE 00 OUR PART 


MORRIS Non-clogging Pumps are specially 

designed to handle pulp and other semi- 
solids and can be depended upon to give continu- 
ous trouble-free operation even in unusually se- 
vere service. 


All wearing parts are exceptionally heavy, im- 
pellers are designed for high efficiency as well as 
providing ample passages for large solids, and 
the inside of the pump is readily accessible. 


These units are built both vertical and horizon- 
tal, in sizes es suction and discharge open- 
ings ranging from 3 to 20 in., with impellers 8 to 
40 in., for solids 2 to 12 in. maximum dimension, 
and for maximum capacities of 450 to 16,000 gal. 
per min. 


Send the coupon for full information—with- 
out obligation—on how Morris Non-clogging 
Pumps will handle your pulp speedily, econom- 


ically, and without danger of interruptions to pro- 
duction. 


MORRIS MACHINE WORKS, Baldwinsville, N. Y. 


Originators of Centrifugal Pumps, both Single and Multi-Stage, 
and builders for practically all purposes since 1864 


Branch Offices:—New York, 254 W. 3ist St.; Philadel 
phia, Witherspoon Building; 
} erg Western Reserve Bldg.; Chicago, 211 West Wacker Drive; Boston, 79 Milk 
Teet; Pittsburgh, 320 Second Avenue; Detroit, New Center Building: Charlotte, N. C., 
Independence Building. Export Office: 30 Church St., New York City. 


MORRIS 


CENTRIFUGAL Pumps 


i | 
Morris Machine Works, Baldwinsville, N. Y. : 
Please send copy of Bulletin 148 to : 
” 
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RAYOX % 
Mey OPACITY - RAYOX 


(Pure TITANIUM Dioxide) 
REFRACTIVE INDEX—2.52 


The whitest and most opaque of any white pigment that has as 
yet been discovered. 


It is being used both as a filler and in coating. 


Our laboratory will be glad to assist you in formulating methods 
of application to insure maximum opacity in your paper. 


oo 


O 
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ey “McNAMEE” CLAY 


Air washed, Pulverized, or Crude. 


We manufacture all grades suitable for both filling and coating. 


R. T. VANDERBILT CO. 


230 Park Avenue 
New York 
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National Paper Trade Association Convenes 


More Than Two Hundred Paper Merchants From Different Sections of Country Attend Annual 
Fall Meeting in Chicago—Code of Fair Competition for Paper and Twine Distributors 
Freely Discussed—Methods of Carrying Out Provisions Thrashed Out by Various 
Groups—Those in Attendance Express Optimism Over Future 


(FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Cuicaco, Ill., October 7, 1933—Finding much difficulty 
in moving forward because of the immense crowd of Le- 
gionaires in Chicago during the week, the National Paper 
Trade Association nevertheless overcame this handicap 
and went ahead to complete a most successful meeting at 
the Hotel Stevens, Chicago, October 3 to 6. Attendance 
was exceptionally good, well over 200 having registered 
by October 4 and many more in attendance that didn’t 
get on the official roster, particularly Chicagoans who 
popped in and out of convention headquarters with much 
regularity. Executives were present from all over the 
country, drawn, doubtless, by the code perplexities con- 
fronting the association and the industry as a unit. 

It was, in reality, a “code meeting.” The forepart of the 
tour day session was spent in a presentation of the Code 
of Fair Competition for the Paper and Twine distribut- 
ing trade, virtually as it was presented at Washington 
earlier in the month. The remainder of the four day program 
was given over to thorough group discussions of code pro- 
visions, of methods of carrying out these provisions, While 
the hours of labor provisions came in for much discussion 
it was the statistics and reports feature of the paper code 
that created much debate. The matter of trade practices, 
always foremost in the program of the association, was 
more familiar but none the less important. 


Amendments to Code Studied 


The association also carefully studied the amendments 
to the code which were also presented to the Administra- 
tion as a part of the code proper. The great bulk of the 
amendments pertained to the schedule of hours including 
work periods for maintenance and service employees; fire- 
men and janitors; watchmen, etc. : 

The week’s work was pried open on the afternoon of 
Tuesday, October 3, when the Board of Directors met to 
outline the procedure of the meeting, particularly as ap- 
plied to the code and code discussions. During ‘the eve- 
ning the Western Paper Merchants Association was host 
'o a dinner meeting at the Union League Club. On the 
tollowing morning, October 4, the Survey Committee, with 
R. M. Beckwith as chairman, opened the actual business 
yee followed closely by a general meeting, with Presi- 

‘nt S. L, Wellhouse presiding. It was at this session 


that a thorough explanation of the Code was provided, 
an explanation that carried on into an afternoon session 
interspersed with the reports of the board of directors, the 
treasurer, and the executive secretary, Arthur Chamber- 
lain. 

On the evening of October 4 the Fine Paper and 
Gummed Tape groups held meetings, L. H. Young presi- 
ding over the latter session. Later in the evening the 
Uniform Cost Accounting Forum was held. Thursday 
morning W. N. Gillett, chairman, called together the Spe- 
cial Survey Committee. All throughout the day group 
meetings were held and at each the subject of the Code 
of Fair Practices was applied to each group. These con- 
tact sub-committees and their chairman were as follows: 
Writing, R. S. Bull; Book, C. W. Lewis; Covers and Text, 
W. W. White; Envelopes, J. D. Swigart; Cardboards, 
bristols and blottings, D. W. Pratt; Seconds and job lots, 
A. T. Bermingham; converter and direct selling, R. S. 
ull. The meetings of these groups comprising the fine 
paper division were matched in the wrapping paper divi- 
sion by the following: Tissue and Allied Products, F. B. 
Tracy; Twine, G. W. T. Skinner; Bags, J. S. Danehy; 
Wrapping Paper (Kraft), Leo S. Altholz; Specialties 
(cups, containers, pails, cartons, dishes, etc.), A. D. Riley. 

The executive committees of both the Fine and Wrap- 
ping Paper Divisions met in the evening to solidify the 
suggestions and criticisms made in the various groups 
throughout the day. 


Survey Committee Reports 


On Friday morning, October 6, Vice President A. W. 
Leslie opened a Fine Paper Division meeting which con- 
solidated all the work done during the week, and which 
heard the reports of various manufacturers’ contact com- 
mittees. Mr. Leslie outlined developments in the paper 
industry with special emphasis on the importance of the 
Code of Trade Practices and with a keen insight into the 
present and future problems of the industry. W. N. Gil- 
lett reported on the work of the Special Survey com- 
mittee at the completion of Mr. Leslie’s remarks. Reports 
of the various contact committees who had held meetings 
on the previous day were also given, the chairmen of each 
being responsible for reports covering activities. An open 
forum followed—a general discussion indicating the pro- 

(Continued on page 22) 
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Price Bros. Reorganization Plans Approved 


R. O. Sweezey and John Stadler, Prominent Canadian Pulp and Paper Mill Engineers, Asso- 
ciated With Bowater’s Paper Mills, of London, England, in Accepted Plan—Opinion Ex- 
pressed That Deal May Have Important Effect on Whole News Print Paper Industry 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

MontTREAL, Que., October 9, 1933—While announce- 
ment of the plan decided upon for the reorganization of 
Price Bros. & Co. is still lacking in details, it has now been 
disclosed that R. O. Sweezey and John Stadler, who have 
long been prominent in the Canadian pulp and paper in- 
dustry, are associated with Bowater’s Paper Mills, of Lon- 
don, England, in the plan which has been accepted by the 
Protective Committee for the bondholders of the Price 
concern. R. O. Sweezey had built up a reputation as a 
forest engineer before he became the main figure in bring- 
ing about the giant Beauharnois power development on 
the St. Lawrence river near Montreal. John Stadler was 
for many years with Biermans in the operation of the 
Belgo mill, and was later identified with the construction 
of the Corner Brook and Dolbeau news print mills. Oth- 
ers who we reported to be associated with the accepted 
plan include Victor Drury, investment banker and presi- 
dent of the E. B. Eddy Company; Harry Oakes, of Lake 
Shore Gold Mines fame; and D. I. MacLeod, Toronto 
investment broker. 

The action of the Protective Committee in accepting the 
Bowater plan does not carry with it immediate control of 
the property. Approval must be given by the bondholders, 
stockholders, creditors and others. Under the terms of 
the agreement, it is understood, total of $5,000,000 in cash 
will be put up behind the bonds, with provision made for a 
further $1,000,000 to be subscribed, as and when required. 

Of the $5,000,000 in cash, it is indicated that Bowater’s 
Paper Mills will be responsible for a little under $4,000,- 
000, while they will also be responsible for the sixth mil- 
lion above referred to. The remaining amount would be 
advanced by the Canadian syndicate who will have a parti- 
cipation. 

Eric V. Bowater, chairman and managing director of 
Bowater’s Paper Mills, remarked in an interview here 
after the Protective Committee had announced acceptance 
of the plan that should the plan be finally approved and 
carried it was the intention of his company that Price 
retain its Canadian character and have on its board a group 
of representative Canadians, but added at the same time 
that in the light of the substantial cash investment which 
they were prepared to make it was only natural that con- 
trol must be fully held by Bowaters. 


Underwriting the Price Plan 


As showing the underlying faith in the news print in- 
dustry, the following incidents related by the Financial 
Times, of Montreal, in connection with the acceptance of 
the Bowater plan for the reorganization of Price Brothers 
are illuminative : 

“One of the most interesting developments in connection 
with the Price Brothers deal was the success that attended 
the underwriting of over $3,000,000 in connection with the 
reorganization plan. This was no ordinary underwriting, 
where subscribers took a commitment afterwards financed 
by a bank. Instead, every subscriber to the syndicate had 
to undertake to put up the full amount subscribed for. This 
was a most unusual procedure, and one it was thought 
would make the deal very difficult, especially under the 
conditions that prevailed. In tackling the deal Bob Swee- 


zey had the assistance of some good lieutenants, as some 
of the latter were responsible for a very large percentage 
of the subscriptions. When the deal was first put forward 
it was stated that the subscriptions included one for a 
million dollars from a prominent mining man, and one for 
half a million from a Montreal capitalist, well known on 
the local Street. This, however, left over a million and a 
half still to be made up in various amounts, and when 
finally completed the list had a formidable array of sub- 
scriptions for $50,000 or $100,000, all of which indicated 
there were a lot of people who had very comfortable 
balances in the bank, and were in a position to readily look 
after their commitments. This alone showed that condi- 
tions were very much better in the country, as it is general- 
ly admitted that a year ago it would have been absolutely 
impossible to have achieved anything of the kind. In ad- 
dition it is believed on the Street that the Price Brothers 
deal is going to have a wonderful effect on the whole paper 
industry, and that it is altogether probable it will mark the 
turning point to better things for the shareholders in many 
different paper companies.” 
Situation Improves in British Columbia 

Optimistic reports regarding increased activity in the 
pulp and paper business, and in the allied lumber business, 
come from Vancouver, B. C. 

Lawrence Killam, president of the British Columbia Pulp 
and Paper Company, reports a general improvement in the 
pulp situation on the coast, despite the continued low 
price level. Both the Woodfibre and Port Alice plants 
have been operated full time all this year. The spot mar- 
ket for pulp has moved into higher ground, but most of 
the company’s business is on a contract basis. Increased 
demand is expected to bring a gradual rise in prices. Most 
of the British Columbia Pulp and Paper Company’s pro- 
duction goes to the Orient, although a considerable pro- 
portion goes to the United States and even Europe. As 
a result of the improved condition of the company’s af- 
fairs first interest payments under the amended financing 
plans will be made on October 16. 


Increase in Woods Operations 


From St. John, N. B., it is reported that the season’s 
cut of pulpwood in New Brunswick which, it is estimated, 
will run into some 100,000 cords on Crown and granted 
lands, has been about completed and shipping will be the 
next aspect with the most of it to be moved by water. The 
exceptionally dry weather which prevailed in New Bruns- 
wick for about a month and a half curtailed the pulpwood 
peeling season by some two weeks, or so, the dryness caus- 
ing the bark to tighten earlier than before. There is, how- 
ever, some prospect of pulpwood operations continuing 
during the winter, depending largely on the price and de- 
mand. So far as it can be estimated the cut this season 
will be about double that of 1932 and in pulpwood opera- 
tions, in general, the season has been one of the most active 
in recent years. 

From Quebec it is reported that the Temiscaming Papert 
Company, subsidiary of the International Paper Company, 
will cut about 70,000,000 feet of timber in the valleys ot 
the Kinojevis and Ottawa rivers, it is learned here. As 
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already announced the total cut by companies in the prov- 
ince this winter is expected to exceed 600,000,000 board 


feet. 
Quick Repairs in Paper Mill 


An interesting example of modern methods in effecting 
rush repairs in a paper mill is supplied by Nova Scotia. 
On a recent Friday the Canadian Westinghouse Company 
at Hamilton received a telephone call informing them that 
a 3000 KVA transformer at the Mersey Paper Company’s 
mill at Liverpool, N. S., had suffered damage from light- 
ning, and that the utmost speed in service was necessary. 
In order to catch the evening train from Montreal, a West- 
inghouse transformer expert flew from Hamilton in a 
plane furnished by the Hamilton Aero Club and piloted by 
Sam Foley, the flight being accomplished in 3% hours. The 
necessary replacement coils were ordered by telephone. 
The best possible delivery that the Canadian Westinghouse 
Company could promise was the following Wednesday. 
The work was started on Saturday and, continuing through 
Sunday, with splendid work by the shop, was actually 
ready for shipment on Monday—two days before promised 
delivery. This was also made possible by the co-operation 
of the Eugene Phillips Electrical Works, Ltd., who had to 
draw and insulate a quantity of copper wire required for 
these coils. The coils were shipped by express and this 
replacement, which normally would have taken ten days, 
was completed in under half that time, resulting in con- 
siderable saving of time in making repairs. 


Carthage Paper Makers Busy 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Cartuace, N. Y., October 7, 1933—Improved conditions 
are reported from the newly organized Carthage Paper 
Makers, Inc., and announcement was made this week that 
plans are under way for greatly enlarging the productive 
capacity which will incidentally furnish employment to 
about 50 more men. Plans also call for the placing in oper- 
ation of the largest of the two machines at the plant. It 
was announced that the increased operations are the result 
entirely of the success of the business since opening and 
also greatly increased demands for products. The firm 
produces cardboard and heavy paper almost exclusively 
and only a single machine has been operated since the plant 
re-opened as an experiment. Since last fall the machine 
has averaged about 25 tons per day and the placing in 
operation of the other machine will give the plant a daily 
cutput of over 50 tons. 

Only recently there were rumors regarding the sale of 
the plant to a new concern because of the taxes due on the 
property. The delinquent taxes, however, were paid by the 
bonding house of Stroud & Co., late in August, which holds 
the controlling interests in the Carthage Pulp and Board 
Company, from whom the plant was leased. It was also 
Stated that the firm will continue to operate under the 
lease obtained from the Carthage Pulp and Board Com- 
pany. From now on methods will be used in the handling 
of raw material, etc., so as to permit greatly enlarged 
production at the plant. 

Assembly work on the larger machine has already been 
started under the direction of the plant superintendent and 
it will be placed in use within a short time. It is planned to 
make virtually the same kind of paper as the smaller ma- 
chine with possibly some runs of a slightly heavier product. 
The Carthage Paper Makers, Inc., were started last fall 
48 a Co-operative venture and much of the success has been 
attributed to the response for stock subscriptions from local 
business men. 
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Code Hearings 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Wasuincton, D. C., October 11, 1933—A public hear- 
ing on a code of fair competition for the set up paper box 
manufacturing industry was conducted at the Mayflower 
hotel October 3 by Deputy Administrator W. W. Pickard. 

A proposed code was presented by William T. Datz, 
Jr., president of the National Paper Box Manufacturers 
Association. It provides for an average work week of 
40 hours, with 48 allowed in rush periods, and minimum 
wages for common factory labor of 32% cents an hour 
in the North and 30 cents an hour in the South, and for 
other ordinary employes $13 a week in the North and $12 
a week in the South. 

In a supporting statement, L. E. Mosier, of St. Louis, 
said the industry was comprised of 800 plants having an 
aggregate of 28,000 employes, and represented a total in- 
vestment of $30,000,000 with annual sales of about $52,- 
000,000. He said a survey indicated the industry would 
add 4,200 workers under permanent code operations. 

At the public hearing on the proposed Code of Fair Com- 
petition for the Stationery, Tablet and School Paper Manu- 
tacturing Industry held in the Palm Room of the Willard 
Hotel, labor spokesmen declared that this industry prop- 
erly belongs in the Graphic Arts group and should come 
under the basic code now being worked out for that group. 
Deputy Administrator W. W. Pickard, who presided, ex- 
pressed surprise that this question was raised. Had any 
intimation come to him before the hearing that this code 
should be combined with the graphic arts codes, he said 
ne would have gone over the matter carefully with Deputy 
Administrator Lindsay Rogers, who has jurisdiction over 
codes submitted by various graphic arts groups. 

The question concerning a possible conflict of jurisdic- 
tion did not arise until after W. W. Sunderland, president 
of the Stationery, Tablet and School Paper Manufacturers 
Association had formerly presented the code and gone over 
its provisions in detail. 

In presenting the code Mr. Sunderland stated that the 
combined capital invested in the plants of the industry 
is more than twenty million dollars and the normal annual 
sales value of products in excess of forty million dollars. 
Approximately 7,000 wage earners are normally employed 
in the industry, he said, about one-half of them male and 
the other half female. 

Data presented by Mr. Sunderland shows that this in- 
dustry has suffered like most others during the depression. 
Statistics compiled for ten companies indicate that in 1928 
the volume sales aggregated $26,356,000, giving a net re- 
turn approximately $1,304,000. The same company in 
1932 did a business of $16,000,000, a drop of 47 per cent 
in dollar sales, representing an average loss of 5 per cent 
on sales value. In actual pounds or reams of paper, the 
volume in 1932 was estimated to have dropped 20 per cent. 

The National Recovery Administration has announced 
that on Saturday, October 21, in the Willard Hotel, a 
hearing will be conducted on the code of the wax pape~ 
industry, as represented by the American Wax Paper As- 
sociation, claiming to represent 83.43 per cent of the total 
volume of the industry. Deputy Administrator W. W. 
Pickard will conduct the hearing. 


Artcote Papers Opens Chicago Office 


Artcote Papers, Inc., of Irvington, N. J., manufacturers 
of non-tarnishing and rubproof gold, silver and copper 
metallic papers, announce the opening of their Midwestern 
sales office, located at 1103 Merchandise Mart, Chicago, 
Tll., where a stock of the more popular numbers will be 
carried. 
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Activities of Fox River Valley Paper Mills 


Atlas Plant of Kimberly-Clark Corp. Reports Capacity Operations—Riverside Paper Corp. En- 
joys Steady Increase of Orders, Despite Unsettled Conditions—Now Operating at Near 
Capacity—lInterlake Pulp & Paper Co. Maintains Schedule 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


App_eton, Wis., October 9, 1933—Reports of declining 
production schedules have been received from a few mills 
in Wisconsin, yet the general trend is satisfactory, and 
capacity operations are continuing in a great many plants. 
One of the large converting mills is back on a three-day 
schedule per week, after having had a capacity run in the 
late summer period. 

This slump is not regarded seriously, however. It was 
anticipated, in fact, because of the manner in which jobbers 
and customers were stocking up to protect themselves 
against advances in price. The buying rush was abnormal 
and once the warehouses were stocked a reaction was re- 
garded as a certainty. The caution formerly exercised by 
jobbers in their buying to keep just ahead of demand 
vanished, and they were found to be stocking up heavily. 

It is believed by manufacturers now that buying will re- 
turn to its normal status once the codes are in effect and a 
greater market stability is demonstrated by reason of an 
assured unity of prices. The present slump is expected to 
continue until the heavy stocks decline, but a slow and 
steady improvement is believed to be in store within the 
coming months. 

Capacity operations are reported by the Atlas mill of the 
Kimberly-Clark Corporation at Appleton, Wis. The mill 
is confined to wall paper printing on stock manufactured at 
the Lakeview mill at Neenah, Wis. Stock is now being pre- 
pared for the spring demand. Another 12-color press was 
recently installed, replacing a 6-color machine. The plant 
now has eleven wall paper presses in operation. 

Despite unsettled market conditions, Riverside Paper 
Corporation, Appleton, Wis., has had a steady increase of 
orders since June and is now operating at 80 per cent of 
normal capacity. The company has experienced a heavy 
seasonal demand and is now employing 160 persons, an 
increase of twenty over the normal crew. 

The Interlake Pulp and Paper Company division of the 
Consolidated Water Power and Paper Company at Apple- 
ton, Wis., likewise is operating at about 80 per cent of 
capacity. This record has been maintained steadily through- 
out the depression. Under the 6-hour shift plan, the num- 
ber of employees is now 260, an increase of 65 over normal. 


New Boiler for Rhinelander Mill 


In order to meet the demand for increasing power, the 
Rhinelander Paper Company, Rhinelander, Wis., is in- 
stalling a new Babcock & Wilcox boiler capable of 834 h.p. 
It will be stoker fired. The company also has started con- 
struction of an addition to the mill to provide added stor- 
age and installing of equipment to machine supercalendar 
rolls. A new roof has been completed on one of the main 
machine rooms. Approximately $150,000 is being spent for 
the improvements. 


Bright Outlook for Masonite 


Prospects for increased business were reported at the 
annual meeting of stockholders of the Masonite Corpora- 
tion, held last week at Wausau, Wis. In summarizing the 
business of the last year, James P. Gillies, Chicago, execu- 
tive vice president, declared each month near the close of 
the fiscal year showed increases in,orders. During August. 


the Prestwood plant at Laurel, Miss., manufactured 16,- 
000,000 feet of insulation and prestwood, a record output. 

The corporation plans to enter into agreements with the 
principal manufacturers of wall board to manufacture 
prestwood for those companies or to license the companies 
to make their own products. 

All of the directors were re-elected. They are: Ben 
Alexander, president; C. C. Yawkey, A. P. Woodson, D. 
C. Everest and M. P. McCullough, of Wausau, Wis., W. H. 
Mason, James P. Gillies and C. H. Worcester, of Chicago, 
and D. J. Winton, Jr., of Minneapolis. Officers will be 
elected at an adjourned meeting later. 


Appleton Woolen Mills Improvements 


Approximately $75,000 will be spent by Appleton Wool- 
en Mills, Appleton, Wis., in improvements at its plant, 
according to F. J. Harwood, president. The work is being 
done by the company itself, with Frank Bennett, of Saulte 
Ste. Marie, Mich., as construction superintendent. Orbi- 
son & Orbison, Appleton, have the engineering contracts. 

The addition to the main mill of a four-story unit re- 
places the present warehouse, which has been moved to 
another part of the property to be used for storage. The 
addition is of concrete fireproof construction, and is 136 
by 56 feet in size. It adjoins the main mill. Two floors 
will be used for storage purposes, and the remainder for 
expansion of manufacturing space. The building will cost 
about $50,000. 

Reconstruction of the power plant, now nearing comple- 
tion, includes installation of a new water wheel, capable of 
greater efficiency with the same amount of water used as 
formerly. The wheel pit has been renovated, the tail race 
lowered about three feet, and the entire unit relined with 
reinforced concrete. The work will cost about $25,000. 

The number of employees on the company’s payroll has 
been increased from 71 to 122. 


News of the Industry 


Two warehouses at the Telulah mill of the Fox River 
Paper Company, Appleton, Wis., were damaged by a fire 
recently, with an estimated loss of $35,000. The buildings 
were filled with rags, paper and sulphite, much of which 
was ruined. Remodeling of both buildings will be started 
at once. They were of frame construction and covered 
with sheet metal. Mill operations were not interfered with. 

Request for $3,000,000 of Federal forestry funds for 
reforestation work in Wisconsin has been filed in Wash- 
ington by the Wisconsin Conservation Commission. The 
aim is to place 35,000 men at work in tree planting, removal 
of slashings, construction of roads and improvement of fire 
prevention conditions. In 1932, the state spent $500,000 
on this work, giving employment to 12,790 men. 

Department heads and mill council members of all the 
Kimberly-Clark Corporation, about 100 in number, met 
at the home office at Neenah, Wis., last week to go over 
plans for future operations. 

Burial took place at Menasha, Wis., last week of A. V. 
Richardson, of Gary, Ind., 84 years old. He formerly was 
an executive of the Gilbert Paper Company, of Menasha. 
He left Menasha about fifteen years ago. 
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Paper Demand Comparatively Quiet in Boston 


Various Grades of Fine Paper More Buoyant, In Some Instances—Improvement Noticed In Re- 
quest for Fancy Papers—Kraft Wrapping Paper Section Dull—Box Board Business Fairly 
Satisfactory—Paper Stock Market Weaker Than of Late 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Boston, Mass., October 9, 1933—Hardly more than a 
fair degree of activity prevailed in the wholesale paper 
tharket here during the week. With perhaps a few ex- 
ceptions, business was rather draggy, largely due, it is felt, 
to uncertainty in regard to the codes and the general fi- 
nancial situation. While the trade is somewhat unsettled 
“psychologically,” there is plenty of optimism that the 
latter part of the month will show a greater volume of 
orders. At the office of one prominent manufacturer of 
fine paper, it was stated that business was a little better 
during the week. Special campaigns on a number of 
grades continue. Wrapping paper was rather quiet, al- 
though prices were well sustained. The same condition 
was true of specialties. The demand for box coverings 
kept up to a considerable degree, with the needs for fancy 
papers for holiday purposes. The call for box board was 
fair. Board prices continued firm. 

Manufacturers bought paper stock on concessions only, 
and even under those conditions, it is stated that it was 
dificult to make sales. No. 1 mixed papers declined to 
37.25 from a range of .40 @ .42% and corrugated boxes 
to .40 from a range of .55 @ .60. 


News of the Trade 


The American Writing Paper Company has inaugurated 


4 national campaign for “distinctive advertising,” designed 


primarily to increase sales of Eagle-A L’Aiglon. As pre- 
liminary work in the campaign each salesman is furnished 
with a booklet made of L’Aiglon paper, containing illus- 
trations of the mailing pieces, which he studies. The book- 
let is intended to create enthusiastic cooperation of the 
salesman. “The ‘Distinctive Advertising Campaign’ must 
be put over in a manner highly satisfactory to everyone 
connected with it.” To achieve this purpose, the full sup- 
port of the organization is offered to assist in problems 
that confront the individual paper salesman. 

Ten sales points are stressed. The paper has a richness 
reminiscent of Old World hand made papers, with feath- 
ery deckle edge and a felt-marked antique finish. The 
paper is made in natural white and five colors, Its versa- 
tility for a variety of printing uses is noted. Printing qual- 
ities of this paper are such that it takes inks without un- 
due absorption. This impressive paper, whose great value 
results from selected ingredients and careful manufacture, 
although the price is moderate, is available for immediate 
delivery. Fourteen uses are listed for the lightweight 
L’Aiglon, such as booklets, etc., and eight for the heavy- 
weight, such -as-catalogs, etc., although they may be used 
‘or many other purposes. 

Carter Rice & Co., Corp., has a new window display, fea- 
turing the Oxford line of book papers, manufactured by 
the Oxford Paper Company, Rumford, Me. Through 
charts, special emphasis is given to the simplicity of the 
Oxford lineup of coated and uncoated book papers, com- 
prised of only nine grades, but providing a paper for prac- 
tically every printing requirement. These charts are sup- 
plemented by an attractive array of printed specimens, pro- 
duced on the various Oxford papers. 

The Rourke-Eno Paper Company, Hartford, Conn., has 
added to its stock the printing paper line made by the 


Brown Company, of Portland, Me., with plants at Berlin 
and Gorham, Me., and an office in Boston. 

The Seth Winer Paper Company has taken over a com- 
plete line of cellophane bags and cellophane wrappings. 

Robert A. Ford, who is associated with Henry L. Good- 
man, dealer in box coverings, has returned from a motor 
trip to Toronto, Niagara Falls and the Thousand Islands, 
accompanied by Mrs. Ford. 

Fred Herbolzheimer, head of the fine paper department 
of the Andrews Paper Company, has returned to his du- 
ties after a five weeks’ illness of pneumonia. 

Benjamin C. Spaulding, secretary of Baird & Bartlett 
Company, box board dealers, has returned from a two 
weeks’ vacation at Great East Lake, New Hampshire. 

Storrs & Bement Company has added to its lines Gold 
Flake and Silver Flake, made by the Strathmore Paper 
Company, Mittineague, Mass. 

Charles A. Esty, managing director of Carter, Rice & 
Co., Corp., was among those attending the convention of 
the National Paper Trade Association in Chicago last 
week. 

Dauglas Swan, one of the owners of the New England 
Card and Paper Company, Springfield, Mass., called on the 
trade last week. 


Indianapolis Demand Increases 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., October 9, 1933.—The coming of 
cooler weather has caused a slight increase in demand 
for most lines of paper. Jobbers of fine paper report a 
gradual expansion of business, most of it due to increased 
direct by mail advertising. Prospects also are good from 
the printers of catalogues for quite a few are figuring 
now on their work for catalogues to be put out around 
the first of the year. 

Demand for wrapping paper and bags shows some ex- 
pansion and jobbers are looking for more as the holiday 
season approaches. Just now the sale of Halloween nov- 
elties has begun and the initial orders are good, in fact 
initial orders are heavier considerably than last year, 
showing increased confidence of dealers in buying power. 

With the coming of cooler weather, the demand for 
transparent papers has increased perceptibly. This comes 
in great measure from increased production of candy fac- 
tories in the state, of which there are several large ones. 
Manufacturers of waxed papers for the baking trade show 
continued production. 

Container men say business is expanding slowly. After 
the first initial rush, things quieted down during the sum- 
mer, but now there is more optimism. Production, gen- 
erally, is pretty-close to capacity im many~plants. 

Paper stock men report a little more buying from the 
mills and the paying prices of stock in this section advanced 
slightly during the last week. 


H. L. Derby, Jr’s, New Post 


H. L. Derby, Jr., has been appointed manager of the 
Chicago district of the American Cyanamid ‘and Chemical 
Corporation, with headquarters at 20 North Wacker 
Drive, Chicago. The district embraces the territory West 
of the State of Ohio, extending to the Rocky Mountains. 
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Philadelphia Paper Market Marking Time 


Unsettled Business Conditions, Pending Final Adoption of N R A Codes, Reflected in Paper 
Industry—Various Standard. Grades of Fine Paper Moving Slowly—Coarse Wrapping 
Paper Sales Restricted to Moderate Demand for Immediate Needs 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., October 9—An uneventful week in 
the paper trade can be characterized as marking time rath- 
er than by any other designation. While there was noth- 
ing to cause enthusiasm there was on the other hand noth- 
ing at all to cause alarm or discouragement. Opinion gen- 
erally seems to center on the Codes as the key to the 
present situation. It very directly affects the distributors 
themselves in the conduct of their own business, although 
pending the adoption of the particular Code for the in- 
dustry, all are living up to the terms of the General In- 
dustrial Code. And again almost as directly, the fine paper 
trade at least is affected by the Code of their chief cus- 
tomers—the printers. This Code is awaiting final adop- 
tion; likewise in the coarse paper trade its sales are re- 
stricted to rather moderate volume of immediate demands 
because in the many industries which are coarse paper 
consumers, the problem confronting their activities is the 
dual one of N.I.R.A. Codes and of labor difficulties. While 
many of the strikes and walkouts which have been re- 
current in almost every line of industry in this great in- 
dustrial center have been adjusted, there are a number on 
the eve of adjustment, and there still remains quite a 
few where the strikes are continuous and with no imme- 
diate prospect of settling. 

Of course, all these have been disturbing conditions 
and they certainly are reflected in the paper industry as a 
whole. One really disappointing factor in the situation 
is the withholding of what had been expected to be very 
aggressive direct sales campaigns by various industries 
and particularly the advertising agencies involving, of 
course, active paper sales. These campaigns, save in iso- 
lated instances, have not been launched, although there is 
no evidence of any abandonment of purpose to inaugurate 
them just as soon as industrial relationships and economic 
conditions make such a procedure advisable. 

There will be held during the week two highly important 
meetings, one of the Paper House Credit Managers, and 
the other of the Fine Paper Division. It will be recalled 
that, as published in these columns two weeks ago, the 
fine paper houses agreed upon a distinctively Philadelphia 
plan of credits, which in effect was that where customers 
had not met their obligations, further credit would be with- 
held and they would be placed upon a strictly cash basis. 
Whether as the result of a direct evasion of the spirit of 
these resolutions or through a misunderstanding, is not 
known by certain houses concerned, but allegations are 
made that the spirit of this plan has thus far not been 
universally observed. Specific instances are reported by 
one thoroughly representative house where the loss of 
trade is threatened if there be insistence on the cash basis 
program; two of its customers have reported that if this 
particular house rigidly adheres to the program, as defined, 
it will be at the loss of business, the allegation being that 
in both cases offers have been made to advance personal 
loans by the head of certain distributors so that bills can 
be met and personal notes be accepted in return. It is 
doubted whether any such practise really exists, or if it 
does if it is more than sporadic. At all events it is probable 
that the subject will be brought up at both of the trade 
meetings to be held during the forthcoming week. 


Meanwhile, a rather curious condition exists in the paper 
stock market. Some of the jobbers report an apparently 
concerted action to reduce stock unless concessions in 
prices are made. As a result at the beginning of this week 
certain reductions in quotations must be made, namely: in 
heavy and light books, in new manila and in print and con- 
tainer manila and in old kraft. These reductions average 
from 10 to 15 cents per hundred. On the better grades 
of mixed and chip, outside prices eased off slightly. From 
the point of view of the packers there is nothing in market 
conditions to warrant a reduction in this market, and ad- 
vices they received from other large centers indicate that 
there is as this week begins a lower price schedule in Phil- 
adelphia than in these other centers. Meanwhile, however, 
the market conditions are virtually cleaned up each day, 
although it is true that no very large amounts of stock are 
coming in. The packers are not disposed at this time 
to be very eager in the collection of stock or in its sale, 
believing that the near future will see such an adjustment 
as will warrant a return to the price levels of last week. 
In other words, under conditions somewhat similar to those 
existing among the paper distributors, the packers are just 
marking time. 

While NRA, of course, is conspicuous in trade talk, it 
became conspicuous in no way during the week. The 
Paper House of Pennsylvania, the Whiting-Patterson 
Company and other distributors of the Collins Manufac- 
turing Company, Holyoke, are featuring its new line of 
watermarked N.R.A. bond papers. 

The Paper and Bag Division of the Philadelphia Paper 
Trade Association will hold its regular meeting during 
the week at Broadwood Hotel, when applications for new 
members will be passed upon. 

The Paper and Cordage Association will hold its stated 
meeting in the Ivory Room of the Adelphia Hotel on Fri- 
day, October 20. At this meeting, applications for mem- 
bership will be passed upon, at which time they expect 
to take in eight; their aspiration being a goal of fifty. 

Sabin Robbins Paper Company, formerly of 1028 North 
Delaware Avenue, is now occupying its new headquarters 
at the southwest corner of Fifteenth and Carpenter streets, 
with 20,000 additional square feet of floor space, and has 
installed additional facilities to increase production, which 
has made necessary the employment of additional workers 
in all departments. 

Benjamin Thomas, general manager of Container Cor- 
poration of America, is back at his desk after a short 
vacation to White Sulphur Springs. 


Ray Vance Addresses Paper Salesmen 


Ray Vance, the well known economist and _ financier, 
was the guest speaker at the regular weekly luncheon and 
meeting of the Eastern Division of the Salesmen’s As- 
sociation of the Paper Industry, held at the Woodstock 
Hotel, New York, on Monday last. 

In an interesting and informative manner, Mr. Vance 
discussed monetary conditions with reference to the pos- 
sibilities and effects of inflation. Following his address, 
Mr. Vance answered many questions from those present. 
There was a good attendance and Mr. Vance’s talk was 
greatly appreciated. 
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Canadian News Print Paper Production Expands 


Materially Increased Output During Last Two Months Attributed to Speculative Buying by 
United States Publishers—Shipments by Dominion Mills Again Show Large Gains Com- 
pared With Last Year—Prominent Canadian Banker Discusses Code 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Toronto, Ont., October 9, 1933—Speculative buying by 
American publishers, who anticipate a possible increase in 
the price of news print, is believed to be mainly responsible 
for the pronounced increase in Canadian news print pro- 
duction in the past two months. If production figures in 
themselves are to be regarded as thoroughly reliable, there 
ig every justification for the growing belief that the news 
print industry has turned the corner. The rate of increase 
in Canadian news print output in the past two months, 
however, has been so far out of line with normal trends 
or past history as to give rise to a doubt as to the genu- 
ineness of recent increases. It is pointed out that news 
print is unlike most commodities in that inventories can be 
measured as so many days supply. Production, shipments 
and stocks on hand, therefore, bear a close relationship 
when the trend of consumption is normal. The belief 
that the marked increase in Canadian production since mid- 
year is due to a larger consumption is open to question. 

Statistical records show that there is a close relationship 
between the trend of advertising lineage and the volume of 
consumption of news print paper in the United States. For 
instance February consumption appears to be out of line 
with the trend, the drop in consumption being greater than 
that which would appear to be warranted by the drop in 
advertising lineage. This is readily explained by the fact 
that the United States banking holiday occurred at this 
time, disrupting the normal course of the publishing busi- 
ness. The trend between consumption and advertising 
lineage in the first half of the year has a normal appear- 
ance. In July the Canadian mills report a sharp increase 
in production and shipments. This should be reflected in 
consumption in the United States and in advertising line- 
age. 


Banker on News Print Situation 


Recovery of business in Canada throughout the Autumn 
and Winter months will be conditioned mostly by progress 
of plans now on foot in the United States, in the opinion 
of a prominent Canadian banker, just back from New 
York, where he studied some effects of the new codes 
that are now being applied to American industry. He il- 
lustrated his point by reference to the Canadian news print 
situation. It is not yet known exactly how the news print 
code will work out in the United States, but when the re- 
sults there are known, “Canadians will have nothing to do 
but to conform as gracefully as they can to the new con- 
ditions—if they wish to retain that market. And of course 
that is their market. We'll just have to make the best of 
it,” he said. If Canadians continue to offer news print 
at below-cost prices, he added, there is some danger of 
tariffs or other import controls being applied by Wash- 
ington to protect American manufacturers. A tariff rate, 
with a promise to remove the levy when the price of 
Canadian news print reaches a satisfactory level, is sug- 
gested. In the meantime it would be unwise for the gov- 
érning bodies of Canadian news print units to proceed with 
financial and physical reorganizations until it is seen more 
clearly how the news print code will affect us, he said. 


Toronto Paper Market Conditions 


_ While September closed with a fair record of business 
‘or both the paper merchants and the mills, October has 


cpened with a promise of light sales. Business began to 
fall off towards the end of last month and at the moment 
things are decidedly dull in both coarse and fine papers. 
The printing and other consuming industries are sending 
in very light requisitions and mills complain of the fre- 
quency of small runs to satisfy printing concerns who de- 
mand additional runs of paper in order to satisfy customers 
who have decided to increase their original order for direct 
mail pieces, booklets and other general printing lines. This 
sort of condition is keeping both tonnage and profits down, 
for it is the big straight runs that count. 

While the coarse paper market is decidedly quiet, the 
paper bag situation has improved and sales are now fairly 
satisfactory, especially in regard to flour sacks. Mills 
making book, bond, ledger and writings are only moder- 
ately busy. The coated paper market is dull and sales 
very light. The envelope trade has picked up somewhat 
but the paper converting section of the paper trade is still 
complaining of lack of sales volume. Specialty lines are 
moving well. For instance, lines such as greaseproof, 
waxing and glassine are in excellent demand and mills 
manufacturing them are quite busy. The light weight pa- 
per market continues dull and is suffering materially from 
outside competition and the dumping of cheap American 
lines on the Canadian market. 


Great Lakes Surplus Increased 

Great Lakes Paper Company’s operations continue to be 
directed by the National Trust Company, acting as re- 
ceiver and manager, a position assumed in July, 1931. 
During the present year the company has been operated 
on a sounder basis in that settlement between receivers 
of the company and receivers of Minnesota and Ontario 
Paper Company was effected late in 1932, whereby Great 
Lakes Paper Company was assigned title to definite con- 
tracts for news print. The company was also able to se- 
cure other business and operations in 1933 have been 
around 65 per cent of capacity. A conveyor and storage 
warehouse were built at a cost of $60,000 to facilitate 
water shipments. The company owns a low cost news 
print mill of 100,000 tons annual capacity, located in Fort 
William, Ont., and has timber and pulpwood limits under 
lease sufficient to supply the needs of the mill operating at 
capacity for many years. Formerly the company market- 
ed its product through Minnesota and Ontario Paper Com- 
pany, but this corporate alliance no longer exists and Great 
Lakes Paper Company is in a position to secure and 
execute orders of its own. Earnings have been sufficient 
to cover operating costs, receiver’s charges and build up 
some surplus, but as yet no payment has been made to 
holders of the $10,000,000 of 6 per cent first mortgage 
bonds of which interest has not been paid for over two 
years. Present prices for news print do not permit the 
company to earn interest charges. 


New Agency for Toronto Firm 


Valleyfield Coated Paper Manufacturers, Ltd., with mill 
at Valleyfield, Que., and Toronto office directed by R. A. 
Rawsthorn, University Avenue, are meeting with success 
in the manufacture and distribution of gold and aluminum 
coated box and label papers, of which they are sole manu- 
facturers in Canada. Paper Sales, Ltd., King street West, 
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Toronto, have been appointed sole agents for distribution 
of these lines to the paper box trade in Ontario and are 
carrying stock in Toronto. Plans have begn made to add 
at least an embossing design to the linéjwithin the next 
month. In Montreal T. B. Little Company, Ltd., and Pa- 
per Sales, Ltd., are the distributors for Quebec. 


Safety Matters in Ontario Mills 


D. B. Chant, secretary of the Ontario Pulp and Paper 
Makers’ Safety Association, has returned to Toronto after 
a ten days’ visit of inspection to the Northern Ontario 
paper mills. Mr. Chant inspected the mills at Port Arthur, 
Fort William, Fort Frances, Dryden, Kenora and Sault 
Ste. Marie and states that he found both mill managers 
and men taking a keen interest in safety matters in their 
respective plants. 


Notes and Jottings of the Trade 
George Carruthers, Toronto, president of Interlake 
Tissue Mills, has left for a business trip through the Cana- 


dian West to the Pacific Coast. 

The proposed establishment of a pulp product plant 
by Canadian Keyes Fibre Company, Ltd., is still in the 
embryo state. The company has been formed as a sub- 
sidiary to the Minas Basin Pulp and Paper Mill, Ltd., of 
Hantsport, N. S. Preliminary work is under way but def- 


inite plans for the project have not been completed. The 
proposal will involve an extension to the present ground 
wood plant at Hantsport which would increase the pro- 
duction by 25 per cent. or more. In addition to this con- 
templated extension the company is starting this Fall on 
ihe development of a hydro power plant on the St. 
Croix River, which will ultimately produce about 4,000 
h. p. 

Provincial Paper, Ltd., head office Toronto, has is- 
sued a folder suggesting that printers and advertisers 
should give consideration to Paragon Offset in planning 
direct mail advertising. 


The Interlake Tissue Mills, Toronto, had an interest- 
ing exhibit of their products at the Canadian Pacific Ex- 
hibition at Vancouver. The Columbia Paper Company, of 
Vancouver, and the Sidney Roofing and Paper Company 
also had samples of their products on display. 

When most other prices are rising, the announcement 
of a reduction in price on several grades of Cellophane 
has just been made by Canadian Industries, Limited, who 
manufacturer Cellophane in Canada under contract with 
Du Pont Cellophane Company, Inc. This price reduction, 
which is the third since April, 1932, when the Canadian 
Cellophane plant went into production, evidences the 
carrying out of the stated policy of Canadian Industries, 
Ltd., to reduce prices progressively whenever expected vol- 
ume of business and manufacturing economies make this 
possible. 


St. Regis Paper Co. Ships Trees 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Sr. Recis Faris, N. Y., October 7, 1933—The transpor- 
tation of 6,300,000 young’ trees from the nurseries of the 
St. Regis Paper Company to camps in Michigan and Wis- 
consin for use in the reforestation program of the govern- 
ment has already been started. The initial shipment of the 
huge order left here last week and many species of Norway 
pine and spruce of two, three and four years growth were 
included in the order. The task of supplying the camps 
with the young trees is under the supervision of C. L. Van 
Schaick, superintendent of the forestry division of the St. 
Regis Paper Company. About 140 men are being emp!oyed 
for the next few weeks and about 10,000 feet of lumber is 
to be converted into crates for shipping. 


PAPER MERCHANTS MEET IN CHICAGO 
(Continued from page 13) 
gress made and pointing out the job to be done in line 
with paper’s “new deal.” 

The Wrapping Paper Division, under the leadership of 
H. L. Zellerbach, vice president, held a similar meeting 
in the afternoon. A report of the Survey Committee was 
given and commodity committee reports and discussions 
were given due prominence. A. H. Seyler reported on 
the activities of the Steering committee. An open forum on 
wrapping paper problems followed. 

While the Code occupied much of the time of the gen- 
eral sessions, the matter of market development received 
much attention in informal discussions held throughout the 
entire four days. Sentiment among those in attendance 
was unquestionably improved and the industry gave strong 
indications of desiring to work out every step of the Code 
in a whotehearied way. 


Paper Day Celebrated 


Two side attractions helped to entertain the paper exec- 
utives present at the Fall meeting. On October 5 a large 
number helped to carry out Paper Day, sponsored by the 
Paper Foundation in conjunction with a Century of Pro- 
gress exhibit along the lake front. Special exhibits and 
souvenirs attracted huge crowds along with the paper mer- 


chants, who saw, at first hand, the marvelous job done by 
the Foundation in face of many difficulties. Commenda- 
tion was on every tongue and the industry, as represented 
in Chicago, seemed to be proud of the job done and con- 
fident that the presentation would effectually stimulate the 


use of paper. 


Also on Friday the Middle West Division of the Sales- 
men’s Association of the Paper Industry made a strong 
bid for attention by acting as the host to a real golf out- 
ing held at the Olympia Fields Country Club. Tournament 
play in the afternoon brought out a huge crowd of visitors 
and the association did a fine job of putting on the en- 
tertainment feature. The dinner in the evening was the 
big event, featured as it was with the presentation of 
prizes and with the appearance of a number of notables 
in the paper industry who found their way out to the big 
club on Chicago’s south side. 


Warren Parchment Co. Formed 


Dexter, N. Y., October 7, 1933—Incorporation articles 
were filed this week showing that the Warren Parchment 
Company is the name under which the new owners of the 
paper mill here will operate. Stockholders include P. 
Kaiser, G. Monahan and E. L. Vallee, all of New York 
city. Operations have already been started at the plant and 
about 25 tons of kraft paper for use in the manufacture 
oi bags is being turned out. Several weeks ago the plant 
was purchased from John J. Warren and extensive repairs 
have been under way since that time. E. D. Leslie has 
been supervising activities and it is expected that about 75 
hands will be employed. The Ron-Noc-O Paper Company 
was the last occupant of the plant and carried on operations 
for more than a year. 


To Represent National Waterproofing Co. 


The National Waterproofing Company, manufacturers 
of waterproof papers, plain and reinforced; wax papers. 
tympan, stencil boards, Front and Line Streets, Camden, 
N. J., announces that its New York office is now im 
charge of Heywood H. Allan, who is their sole represen- 
tative in that territory. There has been no change: in the 
address: 41 Park Row, New York, N. Y. Telephone 
Cortlandt 7-2020. 
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The Trimbey-Witham, Jr., Consistency 


Regulator and Freeness Recorder’ 


The old adage that the ‘“‘sheet of paper” is made in the 
beater room rather than in the machine room is as true 
today as ever it was. Of course machine conditions and 
manipulation must be right to produce the best results, but 
ever so much care and skill and attention at the paper 
machine will not entirely offset or remedy faulty prepara- 
tion of the stock before it reaches the machine chest. 

In mills making the better grade of paper, the old-time 
beaterman knew stock, and his long years of experience 
enabled him fairly satisfactorily to maintain and reproduce 
the necessary treatment to give the stock the desired 
character or qualities, 


Importance of “Freeness” Control 
The importance of controlling that characteristic of 
stock known as “‘freeness” is becoming more and more 
appreciated by the practical paper maker in the beater room 
and the machine room as well as by the technical man in 


the laboratory. Frequent and regular freeness determina- 


tions are now made in all mills and the hour by hour results 
are posted for the benefit and guidance of the beater man. 
This information is valuable, but it frequently comes to 
him too late to be of the greatest value and some improp- 


erly treated stock reaches the paper machine before the 
trouble is discovered, 


Under the urge of stern necessity this has brought about 
the development of a method and apparatus for contin- 
vously determining freeness and both indicating and re- 
cording this important characteristic of the stock as it 


leaves the Jordan, At the same time the consistency or 


censity of the stock is automatically controlled before en- 
tering the Jordan and a record given of the variations in 
the consistency leaving the beater chest. The apparatus 
used for his purpose is the “Trimbey-Witham, Jr.,’ Con- 
sistency Regulator and Freeness Recorder. 


Practical Application 


In its practical application, the Jordan discharge enters 
the vat of this machine; one portion passes through the 
well-known Trimbey Consistency Regulator and controls 
the admission of the necessary thinning water at the Jor- 
Gan inlet to reduce all of the stock to the desired consis- 
tency ; a second portion passes beneath the slowly revolving 
Ireeness wheel, which is a narrow bronze cylinder having 
six equally spaced perforated plates on its circumference. 
Each of these perforated areas connects with the usual 
bucket type arrangement for elevating the water which 
drains through the perforations to the hollow central shaft. 

This freeness wheel is rotated at a constant speed from 
the motor and reducing gear of the consistency regulator. 
It is carried in bearings over a channel or spout in which 
the moving stock is kept at a constant depth by means of 
an overflow dam at the end and through being supplied 
with a fixed volume of stock from an orifice. 

Since by “freeness” is meant the “rate of drainage,” it 
can readily be seen that the volume of water removed by 
this cylinder when rotating at a constant speed and im- 
mersed to a constant depth in stock of a fixed and uniform 
Consistency, is a measure of “freeness” and anything which 
changes the freeness will cause a corresponding and imme- 
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diate change in the rate of drainage as shown and recorded 
by this apparatus. 

The water thus removed is led to a standpipe having a 
constant “‘bleeder orifice” of suitable area to back up a 
head of several inches in the standpipe. The resultant head 
is recorded by means of any of the usual low level liquid 
recording pressure gauges, and is also shown by the at- 
tached gauge glass on the side of the standpipe. The 
maximum range of head is from ten to fifteen inches. 


Greatest Help in Maintaining Uniformity 


This apparatus will not “make paper,” but in regular 


operation it has shown itself to be of the greatest help in 
maintaining that uniformity of product which is so neces- 
sary under today’s marketing conditions. 

Aside from his experience and ability to judge stock by 
the ‘‘feel,’’ the beaterman has no other assistance except 
possibly a wattmeter on the Jordan motor. To furnish 


stock of an even freeness it is not enough to regulate the 
Jordan setting so as to draw constant power ; consideration 
must be given to the original character of the pulp and the 
preliminary treatment it received in the beaters before 
coming to the Jordan if uniformity is to be achieved after 


it leaves the Jordan, 


Different Treatment Required 


In mills where different sources of supply are used each 
pulp has its own qualities and requires a little different 
treatment. Even with the pulp from one source of supply 
there are differences between succeeding cooks, or bleach- 
ers, and where two or more beaters are used for servicing 
a given paper machine the conditions of bed plates, rolls, 
etc., are seldom exactly the same with the result that there 
are changes in the degree of hydration of the supply to the 
Jordan as each succeeding beater is dumped. Broke must 
be worked back into the system. It should be done as uni- 
tormly as possible, but each time the rate of addition of 
broke is changed it alters the freeness of the resultant 
mixture. It is in automatically detecting these differences 
and immediately bringing them to the operator’s attention 
that the chief value of this apparatus is found and in 
doing so it can bring to the assistance of the beaterman the 
most useful tool he could have. The permanent record is 
invaluable to the foreman. 


Contour Measuring Projector 


The Bausch & Lomb Optical Company, of Rochester, 
N. Y., has just issued an attractive and interesting illus- 
trated booklet describing its Contour Measuring Projector. 
This is an optical instrument for the precise measurement 
and inspection of small parts in manufacturing. 

The Contour Measuring Projector throws a_ highly 
magnified image of the profile of the part under irvesti- 
gation by optical projection on a chart or screen. An error 
of only a thousandth of an inch appears a quarter of an 
inch in size under a magnification of 250 diameters, and 
an error of one ten-thousandth is readily discernible. 

In this booklet are shown some of the tasks ordinarily 
considered difficult, which the Contour Measuring Pro- 
jector is doing easily and quickly. Copies of this valuable 
pamphlet may be obtained upon application. 
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Obituary 


John M. Monahan 


THREE Rivers, Mich., October 9, 1933.—John M. 
Monahan, well known here during the past ten years as 
an influential citizen, died at his home on Portage avenue 
recently. He had been seriously ill less than a week. 

Mr. Monahan has been a resident of Three Rivers since 
1923 when he came to this city as comptroller for the 
Eddy Paper Corporation mills here. Since that time he 
has been general manager of the local plant and largely 
dictated its policies under the Keickhefer control. 

While a member of the community, Mr. Monahan has 
taken prominent parts in civic affairs, having served as 
president of the Three Rivers Hospital Board for the 
past several years. He held that position at the time of 
his death. 

John M. Monahan was born January 6, 1889, the son of 
John and Joana (Corcoran) Monahan, at Branford, 
Conn. In 1921 he went to International Falls, Minn., as 
comptroller of the M. and O. Company. 

He was united in marriage to Evora V. Feely, of Fort 
Francis, Ontario. Following his marriage, Mr. Mona- 
han went east and shortly afterward was made manager 
of the Pride Pulp and Paper Company of Tomahawk, 
Wis., where he remained for eight months, until he was 
offered position as comptroller of the local Eddy Paper 
Corporation, a position he kept until he was promoted to 
the managership of the company interests here. 

He is survived by his widow, Mrs. Evora Monahan; 
two small sons, Jack and Jerry; his mother, Mrs. Joanna 
Monahan, of New Haven, Conn.; a brother Frank 
Monahan, of New Haven; three sisters, Mrs. Harry 
De Wolf and Mrs. Frank Kane, of New Haven; and 
Sister Ignatus Loyola of St. Peter’s Convent, Hartford, 
Conn. 


Lewis H. Kunhardt 


Boston, Mass., October 9, 1933.—Lewis H. Kunhardt, 
president of the Paper Mill Mutual Insurance Company, 
died October 2 at his residence, Melrose Highlands, Mass., 
aged 64. Mr. Kunhardt was born in Brooklyn, N. Y. He 
was graduated from the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology in 1889. After a year as instructor in that institu- 
tion he joined the engineering department of the Asso- 
ciated Factory Mutual Fire Insurance companies. In 1906 
he was named vice-president of the Boston Manufactur- 
ers’ Fire Insurance Company and was elected president in 
1929. He was a director of the Fall River Manufacturers 
Mutual. 

For several years he had devoted considerable study to 
traffic problems in Boston and had worked out detailed 
plans for additional highways to be developed in con- 
nection with the principal railroad lines. His principal 
recreation was sailing off Cape Cod, where he had a sum- 
mer residence. 

There are living his wife, who was formerly Sarah E. 
MacDonald of Boston, and four children, Mrs. J. Henry 
Colon, of Hartford, Conn.; Mrs. Victor Czegka, Melrose 
Highlands, Mass.; Mrs. D. F. Beekman, Schenectady, N. 
Y., and John Newton Kunhardt, of Melrose Highlands. 


Mrs. Frank P. Waterhouse 


Boston, Mass., October 9, 1933.—Mrs. Alice Dunbar 
Waterhouse, wife of Frank P. Waterhouse, formerly in 
the wholesale paper business, but retired from active life 
some years ago, died October 2 at her residence, 98 Lin- 


coln Avenue, Wollaston, Mass., in which section of Quincy 
the family had resided for more than fifty years. ‘ 

Mrs. Waterhouse was born in Boston, the daughter of 
Jonathan and Rebecca (Dunbar) Poole. She was in her 
seventy-fifth year. She was a member of the Unitarian 
Church. For some years, she had passed her winters in 
Altamonte Springs, Fla. 

Besides her husband, there are living a son, Edward T. 
Waterhouse; a granddaughter, Mrs. Richard Gordon 
Faux, and a sister, Mrs. Adelaide C. Armstrong, all of 
Wollaston. 


Frederick D. Coope 


Boston, Mass., October 9, 1933.—Frederick D. Coope, 
for some twenty years associated with Whitney Brothers, 
inc., dealers in wrapping paper and twine, and clerk of 
the corporation for approximately the last seven years, 
died suddenly last Tuesday. Mr. Coope, who had been at 
the office of the company that day, had suffered from 
heart trouble the last two years. He had gone to his garage 
at his residence, 123 Highland Avenue, Somerville, Mass., 
to put up his car. He went upstairs to a window and fell 
out. He was taken to a hospital, but died at 5 o’clock. 

Mr. Coope, a veteran of the World War, was born in 
Charlestown, Mass., the son of Charles and Margaret 
(Watters) Coope. He studied at the Somerville Latin 
School, soon afterwards entering the employ of Whitney 
Brothers. At the outbreak of the war, he enlisted in the 
Navy, making several trips across the Atlantic and re- 
maining in the service throughout the war. 

He was a member of the American Legion and of the 
Episcopal Church. His wife, who was Alice Grant, of 
Brookline, Mass., is living. 


Sturgis Salmon Cushman 


MONTREAL, Que., October 9, 1933.—The death occurred 
at Ottawa recently of Sturgis Salmon Cushman, former 
vice-president of the E. B. Eddy Company, and one of 
the Ottawa Valley’s outstanding industrialists. 

Born at L’Original, Ont., on January 7, 1849, he moved 
to Hull, Que., in early life and at 18 years of age began 
his association with the Eddy firm, his first job being plan- 
ing boards for boxes in which matches were packed. 

Then he went into the bookkeeper’s office, later becom- 
ing cashier, and advancing through various stages to a 
position on the board and finally to that of vice-president, 
a position he held until his retirement four years ago. — 

In 1875 he was married to Miss Achsah Bullard, of 
Swanton, Vermont. She died about eleven years ago, and 
Mr. Cushman’s only daughter, Mrs. Elsie Boughton, met 
a tragic death a year ago in an automobile accident. Mr. 
Cushman was a descendant of Robert Cushman, a leader 
among the English Puritans who came to this continent 10 
the Mayflower, Robert Cushman later returned to Eng- 
land and organized a further expedition in the vessel 
Speedwell to colonize the new land. 


John H. Noonan 


GLENs FA.ts, N. Y.,. October 7, 1933—John H. Noonan, 
president of the local branch of the International Brother- 
hood of Paper Makers, died suddenly at his home here this 
week. Besides holding the presidency of the local union 
he was also a candidate for treasurer of the main body a 
few years ago. At the time of his death he held a respon- 
sible position with Finch, Pruyn.and Co. For several years 
he was also prominently identified with politics in that 
city. The survivors include three sons, two brothers and 
two sisters. 
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Have you modernized yet ? 


Profit by these outstanding ad- 
vantages of National USS 18-6 


Stainless Pipe and Tubes for 


ui 


2% Shes. 
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Highly resistant to corrosion by sulphite and sulphate pulping liquors, 
bleaches, and similar paper-making chemicals. 

Freedom from rust and discoloration. 

Immune to “carbide precipitation” and intergranular corrosion following 
welding operations (stabilized U S S 18-8). 

Seamless—no welds; no uncertainty about full wall-strength in every tube. 
Exceptional ductility, and twice the strength of ordinary steel. 

Easily machined, bent, welded, or otherwise fabricated. 

Wide range of diameters, wall-thicknesses, lengths, and shapes. 

Produced with unrivaled facilities, by the largest manufacturer of tubular pro- 
ducts in the world. 


Stainless steels are rapidly achieving a place of the utmost importance in the pulp 
and paper industry. Begin now to modernize your plant by adopting this superior 
material for digester relief lines, heater coils, pulp stock lines, bleaching tank pip- 
ing, and similar services where corrosion of equipment or discoloration of product 
U SS Chromium-Nickel Alloy leads to excessive operating or maintenance costs. NATIONAL engineers and metal- 
lurgists will gladly aid in determining the most effective application of the U S S 


Steels are produced under the , ; 
18-8 alloys to specific service requirements. 


licenses of the Chemical Founda- 


tion, Inc., New York, and NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY - PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Fried. Krupp A.G. of Germany. . Visit the exhibits of the Subsidiary Manufacturing Companies of United States Steel Corporation, 
in the GENERAL ExHipits BuILDING—~A CENTURY OF PROGRESS ExPOSITION, Chicago. 


NATIONAL USS STAINLESS 


AND HEAT RESISTING PIPE AND TUBES 
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“Facts About Paper Values” 


Every once in awhile there appears a sales or advertis- 
ing booklet which may properly be described as of out- 
standing interest and value. 

“Facts about Paper Values,” a brochure which has just 
been issued by the L. L. Brown Paper Company, Adams, 
Mass., merits this description on several counts. In addi- 
tion, it has the unique distinction of performing the seem- 
ingly paradoxical feat of illustrating the invisible yet vi- 
tally important factors of quality in paper. 

The first part of this remarkable booklet is a concise 
and vivid description of the natural and unchangeable dif- 
ferences between rag papers and those which are made 
iargely or exclusively from sulphite. As stated in the fore- 
word, this intensely interesting material is presented pic- 
torially. The text matter is strictly confined to the es- 
sential explanatory facts, which are given in simple, easily 
understandable terms. This treatment characterizes the 
entire work. 

With the reader thoroughly informed about the funda- 
mental differences between rag and sulphite papers, the 
booklet illustrates the distinctive qualities of the two chief 
kinds of rag-content papers,—those made from white linen 
and cotton clippings and those made from colored rags. 
Pictures and text explain why the paper maker must treat 
these two classes of rags differently. The effects which 
these contrasting treatments have on permanence and re- 
sistance to discoloration are revealed by means of strik- 
ing microscopic photographs. 

Everyone who buys or sells paper knows that paper has 
certain intangible properties which are just as important 
as the obvious qualities, such as appearance, “feel,” finish, 
bursting resistance, folding strength, et cetera. He knows 
also that these elusive and unseen factors are frequently 
among the hardest to demonstrate and sell. 

To remedy the latter condition, “Facts about Paper 
Values” shows the most potent of these unseen factors, 
and explains the part each plays in determining quality, 
durability and permanence. One of the invisible, yet vital, 
properties which are graphically presented is the formulas 
which are used. Another is the very important matter of 
processing. A third relates to balance, that quality which 
assures each essential property in the precise degree needed 
to give maximum service and value on the part of all 
properties combined. 

The booklet is 8% x 11 in size and consists of 44 pages. 
It is not only very instructive but is a splendid example 
of typography and printing. Especially interesting is the 
interior stock. To permit of using half-tones, which are 
employed profusely, and at the same time to secure greater 
resistance to hard handling, the booklet is printed on 
Brown’s Linen Ledger permanent record paper, coated on 
two sides. This is the first instance of the 84-year-old 
paper being shown in this form. 

“Facts about Paper Values” is not being distributed 
generally. Applications for it should be made to the com- 
pany’s distributors. 


’ 


J. F. Fitzgerald Goes With Collins Mfg. Co. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

HotyoxE, Mass., October 10, 1933.—James F. Fitzger- 
ald of Maple Street, for several years past boss machine 
tender at the Riverside Division of the American Writing 
Paper Company, Inc., has resigned to accept the position 
of assistant superintendent of the Collins Manufacturing 


Company at North Wilbraham. At a recent gathering 
he was guest of honor and presented with a traveling bag 
by his associates. 


Manufacturers of Pulp and Paper Machinery 
and Equipment Organize 


The National Association of Manufacturers of Pulp 
and Paper Machinery and Equipment was organized at 
a meeting held on Thursday, September 28, at the Com 
modore Hotel, New York City. 

The following officers were elected to serve until the 
annual meeting next February: 

President—Phillips Dennett, President of the Baird Ma- 
chine Company, South Walpole, Mass. 

Vice President—Charles L. Bauer, President of the 
Bauer Brothers Company, Springfield, Ohio. 

Treasurer—W. B. Wilshusen, Secretary of the Cameron 
Machine Company, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The board of directors in addition to the three officers 
are :—J. E. Waterhouse, general manager, Montague Ma- 
chine Company, Turners Falls, Mass. A. B. Clark, presi- 
dent, J. O. Ross Engineering Corporation, New York City. 
L. L. Foss, purchasing agent, Union Machine Company, 
Fitchburg, Mass. S. G. Bevis, president of Bevis Machine 
Company, Middletown, Ohio. Samuel M. Langston, presi- 
dent of S. M. Langston Company, Camden, N. J. 

The Constitution and By-Laws for the organization and 
a Code of Fair Competition were discussed and tentatively 
approved at the meeting for final ratification by the mem- 
bers. The Code will be presented for the approval of the 
Recovery Administration at Washington as rapidly as 
possible. 


Superintendents Meet at Holyoke 


Hotyoke, October 10, 1933.—The annual meeting of 
the Connecticut Valley Division of the American Pulp 
and Paper Mill Superintendents’ Association was held 
Saturday night at the Hotel Clinton, Springfield, when the 
following officers were elected: Chairman, John P. Ken- 
nedy of the American Writing Paper Company, Inc., of 
Holyoke; first vice chairman, Stephen Stapley of the 
Chemical Paper Manufacturing Company, Holyoke; sec- 
ond vice chairman, T. M. Pomeroy, of the Crane Mills 
in Dalton; third vice chairman, Gordon Booth of the 
Robert Gair Corporation, Montville; secretary-treasurer, 
John Brown of the Chemical Paper Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Holyoke. ; 

The principal speaker was Robert L. Emminger, Na- 
tional secretary-treasurer of Miamisburg, Ohio, who has 
visited the various divisions and gave a report on their 
condition and activities, especially on the newly formed 
division on the Pacific coast. A. C. Drew told of the NRA 
and its workings and outlined its future application to 
the industry. Claude H. Smith of Holyoke was chairman 
of the committee of arrangements. 


Bids on Government Paper 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

WasuincTon, D. C., October 11, 1933—The Govern- 
ment Printing Office has received the following bids tor 
2,000 pounds of No. 1 gummed kraft paper; Barton, Duer 
& Koch Paper Company, at 10.5 cents per pound; Walker- 
Goulard-Plehn, Inc., 9.5 cents; Mathers-Lamm Paper 
Company, 9.34 cents, 9.15 cents; 10.69 cents, 11.3 cents 
and 9.2 cents; R. P. Andrews Paper Company, 9.45 cents; 
Old Dominion Paper Company, 9.89 cents; Lindemeyt 
Paper Company, 9.4 cents ; Reese & Reese, Inc., 7.59 cents; 
Cauthorne Paper Company, 9.1 cents; and W. L. Jones, 
Inc., 10.5 cents. 
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IT DOESN'T COST A CENT 


It doesn’t cost a cent to know the difference between old 
fashioned rolls with the hard rubber base, and modern 
Goodrich Vulcalock rolls with soft cushion rubber clear 
to the core. But it costs real money mot to act on that 
knowledge in order to get 40% more cushion wear. 


Before Vulcalock—A hard- 
rubber-base roll about to be 
recovered. Note that the soft 
rubber cushion is worn 
down to about 4". The rest 
is “dead” hard rubber. 


HE hard rubber base used to be essential, as a 

binder between cushion surface and metal core. 
At best the adhesion of hard rubber base to metal 
core was none too good (not more than 35 pounds 
per square inch) and the manufacturer frequently had 
to tamper with the cover compound so that cover 
and base could be vulcanized at the same time. The 
layer of soft cushion rubber was limited in thickness 
and useful life in exact proportion to the thickness of 
the hard rubber base layer which had no cushioning 
properties. This meant so much cushion waste. It 
meant loss of metal through re-roughthreading, added 
cost of rubber needed to build up the roll to correct 
outside diameter—every time recovering became 
necessary; and shorter life to the roll. 


After Vulcalock— The 
Vulcalock Roll made exclu- 
sively by Goodrich eliminates 
the hard rubber base, gives 
you soft rubber cushion from 
outer surface to metal core. 


Then Vulcalock was discovered—an exclusive 
Goodrich process for bonding rubber directly to 
metal with an adhesion which exceeds 500 pounds per 
square inch. By this process Goodrich builds a roll 
that gives you 100% live cushion rubber clear to the 
core—40% more cushion wear, longer service between 
grindings; and by eliminating re-roughthreading 
preserves the life of the roll. With all these advan- 
tages, first cost is practically the same! 


When you stop to compare these two types of paper 
mill rolls, the difference is obvious and startling. 
Why not do something about it the next time you 
buy, and specify Goodrich Vulcalock Rolls? ~The 
B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company, Mechanical Rubber 
Goods Division, Akron, Ohio. 


ROLL COVERINGS — BELTING —HOSE— MISCELLANEOUS RUBBER PRODUCTS 
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New TAPPI Members 


The executive committee of the Technical Association 
of the Pulp and Paper Industry have announced the fol- 
lowing elections to membership: 

Robert H. Aborn, assistant metallurgist, U. S. Steel 
Corporation, research laboratory, Kearny, N .J., is a 1918 
graduate of Grinnell College and attended Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. He was formerly an instructor 
at Harvard University. 

J. Rex Adams, plant chemist, Old Colony Envelope 
Company, Westfield, Mass., is a 1928 graduate of Rose 
Polytechnic Institute and received his master’s degree in 
1929 from Carnegie Institute of Technology. From 1929 
to 1931 he was an industrial fellow at the Mellon Institute 
in Pittsburgh. 

C. L. Bachelder, sales engineer, Paper Makers Chemical 
Corporation, Kalamazoo, Mich., has been advanced from 
Associate to Active membership in the Technical Asso- 
ciation. 

Maxwell H. Boyce is a 1933 graduate of the University 
of Wisconsin and has worked during summers for the 
Wausau Paper Mills, St. Regis Paper Company, and the 
Sherman Paper Company. 

Leslie C. Currier, engineer, The Sorg Paper Company, 
Middletown, Ohio, is a 1926 graduate of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology and was formerly assistant super- 
intendent of the Berwin Paper Company, Dansville, N. Y. 

John McCrystle, superintendent, Brown Corporation, La 
Tuque, P. Q., is a 1922 graduate of the University of 
Maine. 

Malcolm P. Pineo, paper machine operator, Scott Pa- 
per Company, Chester, Pa., is a 1933 graduate of the 
University of Maine and was formerly employed by the 
Eastern Manufacturing Company, South Brewer, Maine. 

Henry W. Piquet, mechanical engineer, MacAndrews 
& Forbes Company, Camden, N. J., is a 1918 graduate of 
Stevens Institute of Technology and was formerly engi- 
neer for the Fuel Engineering Company, New York. 

Daniel Stacy, superintendent, American Box Board Com- 
pany, Grand Rapids, Mich., attended Berea College and 
was formerly superintendent of Hinde & Dauch Company, 
Sandusky, Ohio, and the Gypsum, Ohio, mill of the U. S. 
Gypsum Company. 

Paul L. Taplin, paper tester, Gilman Paper Company, 
Gilman, Vt., is a 1932 graduate of the University of Maine. 


Japan’s Paper Production Higher 


Paper production in Japan during the month of July 
as reported to the Japanese Paper Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, reached a total of 60,158 short tons as against 55,635 
tons in the preceding month and 54,644 tons during the 
corresponding month last year. Sales during July, which 
had dropped to 48,398 tons in June, rose to 63,233 tons, 
an increase of 13,864 tons over the corresponding month 
of last year. Production for the seven months period of 
the current year totaled 399,672 tons as against 379,686 
tons during the first seven months of last year. 


Ronald Benson Goes To Carthage 


CarTHAGE, N. Y., October 7, 1933—Ronald Benson, of 
Seattle, Wash., has arrived here and taken up his new 
duties as head of the technical department at the National 
Paper Products Company. For the past few years he has 
been identified with the Crown-Zellerbach mills on the 
Pacific Coast, but more recently has been a chemical engi- 
neer with various industries in the East. He plans to move 
his family here in the near future. 


Form “Blue Ridge” Chapter of Paper Mill 
Supplies Institute 


At a largely attended interesting meeting of dealers, 
graders and packers of paper mill supplies, held Monday, 
September 25, at the New Howard Hotel, Baltimore, Md., 
the Blue Ridge Chapter of the American Paper Mill Sup- 
plies Institute was formed and the following officers were 
elected: Thomas W. Lydon, of Baltimore, president; I. 
Rudick, of Amity Iron and Metal Company, Inc., vice 
president ; Leon Epstein, of Hanover Iron and Metal Com- 
pany, treasurer; Julius Hoffman, financial secretary and 
Sidney Wolk, recording secretary. 

The meeting was called to order with Thomas W. Ly- 
don acting as temporary chairman. Following the elec- 
tion of officers, Mr, Lydon in accepting the presidency of 
the Chapter pointed out the advantages of membership 
in the American Paper Mill Supplies Institute, as com- 
pared with other organizations. Following Mr, Lydon, I. 
Rudick, of Amity Iron and Metal Company, Inc., touched 
on some of the subjects of vital importance to the industry. 
L. Q. Owens, of the Atlantic Waste Paper Company, and 
thers also addressed the assemblage. The meeting was at- 
tended by every dealer, grader or packer of prominence 
in Baltimore and Washington. 

The Blue Ridge Chapter will take in the States of Dela- 
ware, Maryland, Virginia and West Virginia and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Applications for membership in the newly formed Chap- 
ter were received from the following Baltimore concerns: 
Acme Iron and Metal Company, Amity Iron and Metal 
Company, Inc., Samuel Angelo, M. Aronson & Sons, At- 
lantic Waste Paper Company, F. P. Bohager and Sons, 
William Fowler, A. Gudis, Sam Gudis and Company, 
Hanover Iron- and Metal Company, E. J. Herr, Harry 
Hoffman, L. Landay Sons, Thomas W. Lydon, Sam Mar- 
golis, Max Pikoos, Radford Waste Company, Alex Rubin, 
Sirkis Brothers, Inc., Standard Rag and Paper Company, 
and Ward Paper Company. Application for membership 
was also received from the Cook Waste Paper Company, 
of Washington, D. C. 


Boston Paper Market Dull 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Cuicaco, Ill., October 9, 1933.—While Chicago was 
host to the paper world during the week, markets in gen- 
eral drifted along without much of a stimulus from 
buyers. The element of marking time which characterized 
markets prior to rapid “new deal” developments seems 
to again be in vogue as buyers hesitate to see which way 
conditions are progressing. Little change was noticed in 
the prices themselves. Fine paper groups are interested 
in the adoption of the sliding scale and all groups, o! 
course, are mindful of the provisions of the Code of Fair 
Practices which are going to force a stiffening of prices 
if many firms are to stay in business. 

The kraft market showed little change during the week, 
markets holding fairly firm but demand quieted down. 
The same situation prevailed in the fine paper field. Bonds 
and ledgers were quoted as drifting along, while books 
and covers experienced a slowing down in demand, al- 
though markets were reported as firm enough. News prin‘ 
conditions were only slightly more favorable, while 
ground woods were sluggish as far as demand was con- 
cerned. Paper board conditions were slightly bettered with 
the proximity of a busier season, as were tissues and wrap- 
pings. 

The old paper market was virtually unchanged, accord- 
ing to reports, 
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A STRATEGIC 
LOCATION 


Situated right in the heart of an inter- 
national market, The Fifth Avenue Build- 
ing offers to manufacturers an address that 
carries dignity and prestige. It is a strategic 
location—the center of business Manhat- 
tan. 


Here, in this famous building, leaders in 
many and varied lines have their sales and 
executive offices. Here come buyers and 
merchants from the two Americas and from 
the other side of the world. 


The Paper Trade is well represented. 
Among the tenants of this famous building 
are manufacturers of Paper and Pulp, 
Paper Mill Supplies and Machinery, Paper 
Box Board and Paper Products—as well as 
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many makers of finished paper products 
such as stationery, greeting cards, playing 
cards, paper novelties and toys, etc. 


If you are contemplating the acquisition 
of a New York address that will command 
the same respect in all quarters of the 
globe, by all means locate in the Fifth 
Avenue Building. It is but ten minutes from 
the Pennsylvania Station and but thirteen 
from Grand Central. Light and air unaf- 
fected by skyscrapers. Buses and surface 
cars pass the doors. Convenient to hotels. 
Subway entrances in building. Smart new 
restaurant on the ground floor. Informa- 
tion booth in lobby. Efficient elevator 
service. Why not let us show you through 
the building? 


THE FIFTH AVENUE BUILDING 


BROADWAY AND FIFTH AVENUE AT MADISON SQUARE, NEW YORK 


“*More than an 


office 


building’’ ? 
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A Summary of Vital Facts Regarding Construction, Finances 
and Operation of Paper Mills 


Construction News 

Orange, Tex.--The Commercial Pulp and Paper 
Company is said to be planning reconstruction of certain 
present buildings and installation of new equipment. Com- 
pany proposes to arrange financing for about $300,000, 
considerable part of fund to be used for purpose noted. 

Dedham, Mass.—The Boston Envelope Company, 
Center street, Jamaica Plain, Boston, has revised plans 
in progress for new paper converting plant at High, Col- 
burn and Maverick streets, Dedham, to be two-story and 
basement, 50 x 138 feet, reported to cost close to $25,000, 
with equipment. H.R. Duffie, 364 Belgrade avenue, West 
Roxbury, Mass., is architect. 

Milwaukee, Wis.—The Consolidated Waste Paper 
Company, 223 West Oregon street, is considering early 
rebuilding of portion of storage and distributing plant, 
recently destroyed by fire with loss over $50,000. 

Chicago, Ill—The Arvey Corporation, 3440 North 
Kimball avenue, manufacturer of card stocks and other 
paper products, boxes, etc., has begun superstructure for 
new addition to plant, recently referred to in these col- 
umns, to be one-story, 55 x 135 feet, reported to cost close 
to $25,000, with equipment. Rudbeck & Gross, 5334 
Hutchinson street, city, are architects. 


Whippany, N. J.—Frank Desiderio & Sons, Inc., 262 

Jefferson street, Newark, N. J., has begun operations at 
former local mill of the Hanover Paper Mills, at one time 
owned and operated by the United Paperboard Company, 
and will use for the manufacture of cardboard and con- 
tainer board stocks. The plant has been closed for about 
three years, and was recently acquired by the Desiderio 
company at a public sale. Employment will be given to 
about 125 men for initial operations and this quota will be 
increased at early date. Improvements have recently been 
made in equipment. The company purchased a similar mill 
at Clifton, N. J., some time ago, and this plant will be 
run in conjunction with the Whippany mill. 
_ Niagara Falls, N. Y.—Fire recently damaged a por- 
tion of local plant of the Electric City Paper Company, 25 
Adams avenue. An official estimate of loss has not been 
announced, but is reported as slight. The damage will be 
replaced. 

Shawinigan Falls, Que——The Consolidated Paper 
Corporation, Ltd., has completed an improvement program 
at its local mill, and will place unit in operation at early 
date, with three machines in service. The plant has been 
closed down for about four months. 


Montreal, Que.—Bowater’s Paper Mills, Ltd., Lon- 
don, England, manufacturer of news print, is securing a 
controlling interest in Price Brothers & Company, Ltd., 
(Quebec, Que., with large mills at Kenogami, Que., for pulp 
and news print production, and will be active in the reor- 
ganization of the Price Brothers interests. The Bowater 


organization, operated by the Imperial Mills, Ltd., London, 
will secure about 100,000 tons of news print per annum 
from the Price mills. The Price company has been in 
financial difficulty for a number of months. 


New Mercury-Switch Thermometer 
Controlled 


The use of mercury switches to eliminate open make- 
and-break contacts controlled by the pen arm, is a revolu- 
tionary feature of a new Automatic Control Thermometer 
announced by The Brown Instrument Company of Phila- 
delphia, Pa. In this new Controller, every six seconds a 
motor-driven control table determines the location of the 
pen on the chart in reference to the control setting, and 
tilts the mercury switch from one side to the other if the 
temperature has changed. 

With this unique system, the measuring mechanism is 
free to position itself, unhampered by the control mechan- 
ism. There is no excess weight on the pen, no distortion 
of the pen arm, no restriction of pen movement. The 
making of control contacts is not dependent upon friction, 
because the switch is positioned with a positive action by 
the electric motor. Contacts are unaffected by vibration 
because the mercury switch is mechanically locked in place 
until a different position is required. Corrosion and dirty 
contacts are eliminated as the switch is sealed in glass. 
These mercury switches have capacities up to 15 amperes 
at 110 volts (10 amperes at 220 volts), thus eliminating 
external relays in most applications. 

This control mechanism is adaptable to one-, two-, or 
three-contact control (or signalling) systems. In the two- 
record controller, each control mechanism can control a 
separate device, each may be used independently of the 
other, and each has its own control index. 

This new Brown Controller is also supplied as a time- 
temperature cycle controller. A transparent cam placed 


over the chart is used to shift the control index in relation 
to time. As the cam rotates with the chart, the control 
point is moved to new positions. 

All models of this controller are furnished in circular 
10-inch or 14-inch dust-proof cases, and offer all the 
outstanding features of the new Brown Recording Ther- 


mometer and Pressure Gauge, introduced two months ago 
For example, the measuring mechanisms are rugged and 
powerful; electric chart drive is standard at no extra cost; 
cases are back or bottom connected and interchangeable 
for flush, front-of-board or wall mounting. ; 

This new Brown Controller is equally adaptable tor 
control of pressure, liquid level, and similar factors, as 
well as temperature. Catalog 6702, completely describing 
this new line of controllers, has just been issued and a 
copy of this book will be sent promptly upon request. 
Readers should address their request to The Brown In- 
strument Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Profits In Production Economy 


| meng to actual records, 
the Wolf Chipper will net a 


saving of about $4000 a year. 


106” ° ° . 
™ WOLF Chipper Chips are of uniform size. Cost 


of wear and repairs is greatly min- 
imized. Sawdust is reduced to .68 of 
1%. One mill advises that “‘sawdust 


to boiler house is kept well below 
1% with the Wolf Chipper.”’ 


Less than 


1% SAWDUST 


by actual mill tests 


Now is the time to install a Wolf Chipper. With in- 
Other creasing labor and material costs, profits must be 


“VALLEY” Equipment realized through production economies. The Wolf 


Chipper is a proven cost-saving machine. By direct 
BEATERS comparison between three different makes of chippers 
JORDANS on actual runs the Wolf Chipper proved itself by far 


ROLL WRAPPING the best chipper in every department of performance. 
MACHINE 


LABORATORY 
EQUIPMENT 


PUMPS 


vor Init VALLEY 


SCREW IRON WORKS COMPANY 


PRESSES Plant: Appleton, Wisconsin 
PLUG VALVES New York Office: 350 Madison Ave. 


Canadian Representatives: Pulp & Paper Mill Accessories, Ltd., Montreal, Canada 
FLAT AND 


ROTARY SCREENS 


We'll gladly send you the detailed facts. Write for 
full particulars. 
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PACIFIC TAPPI TO MEET IN TACOMA 


With Tacoma chosen as the convention city for the 1933 
tall meeting of the Pacific Section of the Technical Asso- 
ciation of Pulp and Paper Industry, on October 20 and 21, 
national attention is directed to the rapidly growing pulp 
and paper industry of the Pacific Northwest on both sides 
of the Canadian line. During the thirteen year interval 
since 1920 rapid growth of the industry in Washington 
caused the production to rise to a total of 45 per cent of 
the whole Pacific Coast output, the expansion of operating 
plants to 26 and the entry of large eastern companies into 
the field as well as organization of strong local ones. 
Prior to the World War the Northwest paper industry was 
largely confined to the operations of the Crown Willamette 
Company in the Columbia River district, the Hawley Pulp 
and Paper Company at Oregon City and the Everett Pulp 
and Paper Company at Everett, Wash., pioneer Northwest 
book paper manufacturers, headed by William Howarth 
and A. H. B. Jordan, with substantial interest owned by the 
late Leonard Howarth of Tacoma, lumber capitalist and 
one of the leaders in the St. Paul and Tacoma Lumber 
Company. 

After the World War a rapid growtii in plant expansion 
took place in the State of Washington, with unique and 
almost boundless opportunities for perpetual supply of 
pulpwood, cheap electricity and pure water, together with 
unusual shipping facilities to Atlantic Coast ports offered 
by steamship through the Panama Canal. It may be prop- 
erly said that the Panama Canal and the decline in the huge 
lumber volume beginning in 1907 caused the paper industry 
to establish itself in the Pacific Northwest—lumber and 
timber interests began turning to pulp and paper as an 
outlet for their waste and a new source of revenue. 


In.the Tacoma district the infant pulp and paper indus- 
try of the Puget Sound area, represented by the Everett 
Pulp and Paper Company and the Fibreboard Products 
Company at Sumner, got off to a good start when the late 
Henry Hewitt and John De Bleyker collaborated on the 
idea of establishing a paper mill in Tacoma shortly before 
the World War began. Mr. Hewitt was one of the North- 
west’s outstanding capitalists, coming from Menasha, 
Wis., shortly after he and his brother founded a paper 
mill there. His plans were to set up a mill on Chambers 
Creek, southwest of the city, but the War and his death in 
1918 ended the dream. Immediately after the end of the 
war, his plan was taken up by Frank S. Baker, prominent 
Tacoma publisher, his father, Elbert H. Baker, of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, the sons of Henry Hewitt and other prominent 
Tacomans. The Cascade Paper Compauy was organized 
and a plant built on Chambers Creek, and a crew of expert 
paper-makers headed by James Coleman, were brought out 
from Kalamazoo, Mich. The mill began operations with a 
122-inch Fourdrinier and operated successfully as a book 
mill, buying locally produced soda pulp. Later a 154-inch 
Fourdrinier and a 30-ton soda pulp mill were added and in 
a subsequent reorganization the mill was acquired by the 
Everett Pulp and Paper Company. 

During the ten years following 1923 rapid growth in 
Northwest paper industries followed, with various affili- 
ated companies of the Crown Willamette-Crown Zeller- 
bach-Fleishhacker interests of San Francisco establishing 
mills at Port Angeles, Port Townsend, Shelton, Grays 
Harbor ‘and elsewhere. E. M. Mills organized and estab- 
lished the bleached sulphite mills at Shelton, Grays Har- 
bor and Port Angeles. The St. Helens Pulp and Paper 
Company was organized, built and managed by Max Ober- 
dorfer as a kraft and wrapping mill; a mill established at 
Vancouver, Wash., and the Oregon Pulp and Paper 
unit at Grays Harbor were outstanding in this new picture. 
Fibreboard Products established another mill at Port An- 
geles, and also the big plant of Olympic Forest Products 
Company making sulphite fiber was built there, with the 
Washington Pulp and Paper Corp., as a newsprint mill 
rounding out the trio of large spruce using mills in the key 
city on the Olympic Peninsula, Under the vigorous lead- 
ership of F. W. Leadbetter, the Tumwater Paper Mills 
Company at Olympia, the Columbia River Paper Mills at 
Vancouver, Wash., and the Oregon Pulp and Paper 
Company of Salem were organized. On Puget Sound an- 
other active pioneer, Ossian Anderson, of Everett, orgat- 
ized the Puget Sound Pulp and Timber Company, with 
mills at Anacortes, Bellingham, and Everett, is now bus} 
expanding these operations. The highly successful tissue 
mills, the Pacific Coast Paper Mills at Bellingham, headed 
by J. J. Herb, also came into being during the last ten years 

Down on the Columbia River at Longview, where a vas! 
marsh full of ducks, mud and swamp grass held forth as 
late as 1921, the paper industry sprang into being alter 
Longview was founded as a lumber city by R. A. Long, 
of Kansas City, in 1922. First came the Longview Fibre 
Company, headed by M. A. Wetheimer and H. L. Wool- 
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lenberg, followed by the Pacific Straw Paper and Board 
Company, headed by Charles F. Schaub, and lastly the 
great sulphite pulp mill of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Com- 
pany of Tacoma, first step into the pulp field by this timber 
company whose holdings are a huge empire by themselves. 
Headquarters for the vast Weyerhaeuser operations in the 
West, with 8,000 payroll in three states, are in the Tacoma 
Building, Tacoma. The company operates three saw mills 
in Everett, logging camp at Vale, Wash., one of the 
largest saw mills in the world at Longview, a match in size 
to the Long Bell mill, and a big pine mill at Klamath Falls, 
Ore, Affiliated companies form an impressive roster in 
themselves, the White River Lumber Company at Enum- 
claw, Willapa Harbor Lumber mills at Raymond and the 
Snoqualmie Falls Lumber Company at North Bend. Ad- 
vent of the Weyerhaeuser interests into the pulp field is 
one more illustration of the importance of the Northwest 
Pacific Coast. With two large mills in British Columbia 
and three or four mills elsewhere in the area, the North- 
west now has paper making as an industry, established in 
every key center in the Northwest. Spokane has a fine 
mill also. 


Climatic conditions favor the paper industry of the 
North Pacific more than practically any other region in the 
world, as the vast cutover acreage, if protected from fire, 
will grow pulpwood as a crop in twenty years. Ample 
and literally endless supply of lime-rock from Alaska and 
the San Juan Island and Northwestern Washington ; cheap 
clectric power that is sold in Tacoma as low as 1% mills 
per KWH for the lower brackets, pure soft water and 
cheap transportation on a perennially competitive basis to 
all the world, and cargo-thirsty west-bound intercoastal 
steamers bring sulphur from the Gulf states at ridiculously 
low rates at all times. Labor conditions in the Puget 
Sound-Columbia River area favor the paper industry, and 
point to a far more rapid expansion in the next 15 years 
than all the years to date. 


In the center of this rapid growth of the paper industry 
that before the war was relatively small and insignificant 
with the two British Columbia mills and the Crown Willa- 
mette and Hawley operations as the only exceptions, Ta- 
coma has become a leading factor. After the Cascade Pa- 
per Company was founded, about the year 1926, strong 
agitation came to start more mills. The Shaffer Box Com- 
pany, large export box makers, started a sulphite mill on 
the Hylebos Waterway in Tacoma, and under the vigorous 
leadership of Ralph Shaffer, forged ahead as a new ven- 
ture into the pulp field for Atlantic Coast trade. The Union 
Bag and Paper Company was established in conjunction 
with the Hemlock mill of the St. Paul and Tacoma Lumber 
Company, on the St. Paul-Puyallup waterways in Tacoma, 
asa branch of the Union Bag operations in New York. 
Later this became a division of the St. Regis Paper Com- 
pany, known as the St. Regis Kraft Company, with a 325,- 
000 Ib. daily output of sulphate fiber. The busy, but small 
roofing paper plant of J. E. Berkheimer Manufacturing 


Company was expanded and its products sold over the 
Pacific Coast. 
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Outstanding proof of Tacoma’s key position in the paper 
business was the establishment here in 1929 of large branch 
plants of two of America’s greatest chemical industries, 
manufacturing chlorine and caustic soda, the Hooker Elec- 
trochemical Company of New York, and the Pennsylvania 
Salt Company establishing its plant as the Tacoma Electro- 
chemical Company. The attractive Hooker plant is out- 
standing in the entire chemical industry, occupying a 21- 
acre site on Hylebos Waterway adjoining the old Todd 
Shipyards site, with 1200 feet of deep water frontage on 
the Government dredged channel. The Tacoma Electro- 
chemical Company began operations during the same year, 
with a smaller plant located on the same waterway on a 
40-acre site. The Hooker operations in Tacoma are headed 
by Wm. A. Pervin, John A. Flynn and Albert H. Hooker, 
Jr., while the Tacoma Electrochemical Company is headed 
by J. H. Baker and F. C. Shaneman, 

Tacoma sells water at the low rate of $20 per million 
gallons to pulp mills and electricity from its four municipal 
power plants to all industries from 5 mills down to 1% 
mills per KWH. The location in an area of even rainfall 


* assures rapid reforestation and dependable water supply. 


Barge transportation can tap Alaska’s great Southeastern 
forest belt, and four railroads assure dependable land 
transportation. Radiating like spokes from a giant wheel 
is the Northwest Pulp industry. An illustration of how the 
idea works out is in the big operations at Shelton of the 
Rainier Pulp and Paper Company, founded by E. M. 
Mills and the late Mark Reed, Washington capitalist and 
lumberman, This big sulphite mill at Shelton makes a 
grade of Rayon fiber that commands high prices.on the 
Atlantic Seaboard. This pulp is made from hemlock and is 
the first rayon mill to be established in the Northwest. 


A half dozen pulp projects are in sight already for the 
next era of growth, including two giant ones in Alaska, 
and several within the State of Washington. 


Tacoma has two outstanding paper wholesale houses, 
with enviable standings. The Tacoma and Stationery 
Company, headed by Frank E. Jeffries, founded in 1910, 
and the Standard Paper Company founded originally as 
the H. N. Richmond Paper Company in 1889, now headed 
by Roy E. Davisson as President and Treasurer, and Frank 
A. Wilhelmi as Vice President. 

A. H. Hooker, Jr., is general chairman of the meetinz 
and is assisted by Dennis Cousins, Ralph Shaffer and Fred 
Shaneman. Allen Abrams, of the Marathon Paper Mills, 
and president of the Technical Association will be the 
speaker at the annual banquet and will spend some time 
in the West making plans for the great National TAPPI 
Convention at Portland, Ore., on August 28-31, 1934. 


St. George Pulp Co. Starts Mill 


The St. George Pulp and Paper Company has been taken 
over by new interests, and began operations at St. George, 
New Brunswick, last week. This mill will make approxi- 
atély fifty tons of groundwood pulp per day. H. C. Howes 
will continue as manager of the mill. The pulp will be sold 
by Edward B. Murray, 405 Lexington avenue, New York, 
Ni 3. 
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Caating 


Chemicals 


CASEIN—CHINA CLAY—SATIN WHITE 


If making fine coated papers is your business, no one needs to tell you your 


coating equipment and chemicals must be GOOD. But maybe you don't 
know that coating chemicals by American Cyanamid & Chemical Corporation 
have more than a hundred years’ “service record”. This name is compara- 
tively new; but in its coating chemicals division a long-established company 
is represented . .. a company formerly independent, known the world over 


for the quality of its products and its familiarity with paper makers’ needs. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Section of the 


“Technical Association 


< of the Pulpand Paper Industry 


Edited by Ronald G. Macdonald, Secretary 


Pulp and Paper Industry Literature Review 


Abstracts of Articles and Patents Compiled by the Abstracts and Bibliography Committee of 
the Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry, A. Papineau-Couture, 
John F. Ohlson, C. E. Peterson and Clarence J. West, Chairman 


Copies of United States Patents can be obtained from the caused to travel both in the longitudinal direction of each 
United States Patent Office, Washington, D. C., for 10 cents separate suction box and in the transverse direction over 
each. Send currency, not stamps. all the suction boxes. The device may be used as a 

Drying separate machine in which the suction boxes are placed on 
removal from the paper machine or may be mounted 
directly on the paper-machine frame in such a way as to 
be readily removed when necessary.—A. P.-C. 


Method and Press for Removing Water From Paper. 
Antoine I'rangois Valentin. Fr. pat. 733,105 (Feb. 10, 


1932).—The essential feature of the invention consists in re 

that the sheet is subjected to pressure at more than one  g¢ yt ee y thawed yu patina 

point while in contact with the same cylinder. In the 49g 993 (Feb 15 1932) The vapors from the sheet, 

preferred construction each press consists of a small stack 4, j5 passes through Wie didiitiee eeathen- ain gem tee 

of three rolls, instead of the usual pair of press rolls. If -qiucts. the water removed and the dry air is returned 

desired the sheet may be held between two wires or two 6 the drvers —J.F.O . 

= or a wire and a felt as it passes through each press.— Moisture Regulator Josef Muchka, Vienna. Aust. 

ee } at. 128,669 (Feb. 15, 1932). The individual drying 
Paper Drier. .\ktiebolaget | Karlstads Mekaniska ioluder or a of drying otnders are provided with 

Werkstad. Fr. pat. 730,976—The feature of the inven- separate regulators.—]J.F.O. . 


tion is a distributor by means of which the steam can be Seam for Dryer Felt on a Paper Machine. Aktien- 
introduced into the drying cylinder in such a way aS tO jecellechaft Ferztabrile 7; . ae : 

obtain uniform heating. The distributor consists of a feeb. 15, 1982), | EO. a, ae Gee: Semen 
nxed steam inlet pipe extending about half way into the Tene. Gee De-Watering of Ground Wood. Straw 
length of the cylinder and suitably perforated near its Pulp and Chemical Pulps. Maschinenfabrik Bewieae 
imer end. A sleeve, having perforations corresponding R ‘Wolf Akt. Ges Magdeburg. Aust. pat. 128,662 
to those of the inlet pipe, is mounted over the perforated (pep. 15 1932) = FO , 

portion of the pipe in such a way that it can be rotated Steam Trap for Drying Cylinders. Wilhelm Funk 
by means external to the drying cylinder.—A. P.-C. ; Bruck. Aust. pat. 127,192 (Nov. 15, 1931). The prin- 
eee Ry a ‘ee’ 1930)" —the = be 1 meer ciple of the new steam trap concerns the steam leaving 
be hm Maegan (. ay Sei ae ome re gpener de Paar the drying cylinder. The condensate carried along with 
tween two perforated plates or wire grids embedded in this steam is separated in the steam trap and the steam 
the material and heated by electric currents which do not jj. +eturned to the cvlinder. In this manner a greater 
pass through the material and the process may be regulated part of the heat in the steam is utilized, which formally 
80 as to effect electric osmosis.—A. P.-C. was unused.—J.F.O. . 


Drier Felt Seams. H. N. Hill. Paper Trade J. 95, P 
No. 20:41-41 (Nov. 17, 1932).—A brief deonsigtion of the Seam for Dryer Felts, Especially for the Manufacture 
Various methods of joining the ends of drier felts, in- Ps pe oe cdo gee oe a 
cluding the Asten-Hill Mfg. Co.’s patented clipper seam.— 7 OR. per. ALS (Jan. 15, |). The seam makes an 
A : endless web on the felt which gives it an unbroken sur- 


face.—J.F.O. 


The Drying of Paper and Felts. Reinhard Schulze. ee 
Pulp Paper Can. 33:433-6, 485-487 (Nov., Dec., 1932). Joining the Ends of Dryer Felts for the Manufacture 
—Results are reported of experimental runs for removal of Paper. Eduard von Asten, Eupen, Belgium. Ger. 
of vapor within the paper machine and for additional Pat. 592,516 (Oct. 6, 1929). ‘The purpose of the inven- 
drying of injected hot air.—A. P.-C. tion is to join the ends of a felt in such a manner that 

Machine for Surfacing the Tops of Paper-Machine * completely unbroken working surface is formed, and 


uction Boxes. Jakob Langenbacher. U. S. pat. [0 be able to do this in a short time.—J.F.O. 
1882,187 (Oct. 11, 1932).—The device consists of a frame Process for the Utilization of the Heat in the Dried 
which the surfacing tool, with its driving motor, can be Material Which Has Been Dried in Long Drawn Out 


. TAPPI Section, Pace 169 
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Drying Canals. J. Olsson & F. Stenfors, Stockholm, 
Swed. pat. 73,650 (June 16, 1928). The passage of the 
material to be dried is so arranged that the heat there- 
from aids in heating the incoming material.—J.F.O. 

Drying Apparatus for Flat Materials, Especially 
Board. Benno Schilde Maschinenbau Akt. Ges. Hers- 
feld. Ger. pat. 557,770 (May 1, 1931). The material to 
be dried is carried on the frame of a screen.—J.F.O. 

The Suction Box Covering. Wochbl. Papierfabr. 63, 
No. 49; 895-96 (Dec. 3, 1932). A practical discussion on 
suction boxes, the covering in particular for which the 
author recommends the use of leather as the best cover- 
ing material—J.F.O. 

Arrangement for Interior Heating of Rotating Rolls 
and Cylinders. Caliqua Warmegas m.b.H. Berlin. Nor. 
pat. 50,878 (April 18, 1931). —J.F.O. 

Device for Drying Apparatus for Webs of Stock. B. 

S. Nyquist, Dynas. Swed. pat. 74,577 (Dec. 27, 1928). 
The heat from waste gases from the smelt or soda ovens 
is used in chambers for the drying of the stock.— 
J. F. O. 
' Process and Arrangement for Pressing Out the Water 
from Ground Wood, Pulp, and Similar Materials. Nico- 
lai Alfsen, Oslo. Nor. pat. 50,676 (June 18, 1927). The 
unit pressure gradually increases.—J.F.O. 

Process for Drying of Board and Other Flat Materi- 
als. Beno Schilde Maschinenbau Akt. Ges. Hersfeld. 
Aust. pat. 129,602 (April 15, 1932). A system of 
ventilators in canal dryers.—J. F. O. 

Arrangement tor a Heat Interchange Apparatus for 
the Heating of Liquids Passing Through. E. Morterud, 
Torderoed, Norway. Swed. pat. 74,928 (Oct. 21, 1930). 
—J. F. O. 

Process for Obtaining and Maintaining a Layer of 
Polyhedron Shaped Gas Bubbles Over the Surface of 
a Liquid. Industrikemiska A. Bol. Stockholm. Swed. 
pat. 74,857 (April 22, 1929).—J. F. O. 

Process and Arrangement for Obtaining intimate 
Contact Between Gases and Liquids During Heat In- 
terchange, Thickening and Absorption. Industrikemiska 
A. Bol., Stockholm. Swed. pat. 74,856 (July 2, 1929). 
—J. F. O. 


Screens 


Screen. Société E. et M. Lamort Fils. Fr. pat. 733,- 
436 (June 8, 1931),—The screen plates, instead of form- 
ing the periphery of a cylindrical drum, are arranged in 
pairs about the circumference of a relatively small diameter 
drum, so that one longitudinal edge of each of the pair 
are in contact at some distance from the drum, while the 
other longitudinal edge of each plate is fixed to the peri- 
phery of the drum the edges of the two plates being some 
distance apart. The screening surface is thus in the form 
of a multiple-pointed star.—A.P.C. 

Centrifugal Pulp Screen. Establissements Gauss. 
Fr, pat. 733,616.—The invention provides for the use of 
an instantaneously removable centrifuge bowl of the same 
type as covered by Fr. pat. 563,405, of March 8, 1923. It 
is driven by friction segments which are mounted on the 
vertical shaft of the machine and which are pressed 
against the inside of the bowl by centrifugal force—A. P. 
C 


Centrifugal Pulp Screen. Anton J. Haug. U.S. pat. 
1,882,662 (Oct. 18, 1932).—The principal object of the in- 
vention is to provide a machine of relatively large capacity 
combining the two functions of screen and dirt separtor. 
The general construction of the machine is somewhat 
similar to that of the erkensator, but the rotating bowl 
has a vertical perforated wall which throws the stock 
against a frustro-conical shaped casing with the larger 
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diameter at the bottom. The fine heavy impurities (sand, 
etc.) collect at the circumference of the base, whence they 
are removed through a specially designed pocket valve; 
and the good stock overflows the top of the casing and a 
skimming blade is provided at the outlet to remove the 
light floating impurities—A. P. C. 

Cylinder for Knotters for Screening of Paper Stock. 
Carl = Prague. Ger. pat. 561,779 (Sept. 7, 1930). 
—j. F. O. 

Centrifugal Screen for Ground Wood, Pulp and 
Similar Materials. Firma J. M. Voith, Heidenheim. 
Ger. pat. 558,447 (Dec. 4, 1928) ,—J. F. O. 

Arrangement for a Centrifugal Screen for Pulp, 
Ground Wood, and Similar Materials. A. Bol. Sunds- 
valls Forenade Verkstader, Sundsvall, Swed. pat. 73,640 
(Aug. 8, 1928). Arrangements are made to prevent the 
increase in stock consistency due to the water which 
leaves due to centrifugal force.—J. F. O. 

Horizontal Screen with a Fast Rotating Screen Drum 
Which is Completely Submerged in the Stock, and in 
Such a Manner That the Stock Moves Axially Within 
the Drum. Linke Hofmann Busch Werke Akt. Ges. 
ys Warmbrun. Ger. pat. 553,671 (Nov. 11, 1930).—J. 

Cylindrical Screen, Especially for Paper, Board and 
Pulp Manufacture. Ernst Buchhaas, Prague, Czecho- 
slovakia. Ger. pat. 557,413 (Feb. 14, 1932).—The com- 
partment for the passage of the water is arranged between 
the perforated cylindrical mantel and the screen—J. F. 0. 

Arrangement for Screening. Wessel Waal, Oslo. 
Nor. pat. 50,826 (Aug. 15, 1931).—J. F. O. 

Arrangement for the Cutting Up, Removal of Dust, 
and Screening of Old Paper, Rags and Similar Waste 
Materials. Gustav Schurz, Duren. Ger. pat. 563,112 
(Dec. 12, 1927).—J. F. O. 

Special Shaped Horizontal Rotating Cylinder Screen 
for Wood Chips. J. O. Marland, Karlstad, Sweden. 
Nor. pat. 50,390 (Nov. 3, 1930).—J. F. O. 

Paper Specialties 

Paper, Cie. Francaise de I’Iode et de l’Algine. Fr. 
pats. 729,028 and 729,030 (March 10, 1931). —No. 
729,028—The mechanical properties of papers are im- 
proved by adding to the pulp in addition to the usual ma- 
terials a syrupy solution of an alkali or aluminum alginate. 
No. 729,030 describes the addition for the same purpose 
of a mud of demineralized algae obtained by treating crude 
algae with a binary solvent such as alcohol-water or ace- 
tone-water and treating with an alkaline liquor —A. P.-C. 

Rendering Paper Moisture, Grease and Acid Proof. 
Logan A. Dils, assignor to Kellogg-Dils, Inc. U. S. pat. 
1,871,842 (Aug. 16, 1932).—Paper is treated with a 
solution which may be prepared by heating water in which 
has been dissolved gelatinous material such as glue, gela- 
tin and Irish moss, a purifying agent such as dimethyl 
ketone, glycerol, potassium and sodium aluminum sul- 
phates and a small proportion of formaldehyde, and then, 
after drying, the paper is further treated with a fixing 
bath formed of “methyl spirits,’ formaldehyde and 
glycerin.—A. P.-C. 

Rosin Size 

Process for the Manufacture of Solid Rosin Size, 
Especially for the Manufacture of Paper. Wilhelm 
Schafer, Wiener-Neustadt Aust. pat. 126,434 (April 15, 
1931).—Rosin which can be saponified, is saponified 
with alkali under the vestige as little water as possible 
and in the presence of a protective colloid; to such an 
extent that a sample becomes solid after cooling and 1s 
strongly insoluble in water, that is, a rosin size capable 
of being emulsified.—J. F. O. 
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Effect of Relative Humidity on the Moisture 
Content and Bursting Strength of 


Four Container Boards 


By C. O. Seborg', R. H. Doughty’ and P. K. Baird® 


Abstract 


The effect of relative humidity in the range from 0 to 
97 per cent on the moisture content and Mullen bursting 
strength of four commercial container boards is shown. 
In common with numerous other cellulosic materials, the 
boards exhibit a hysteresis in moisture content. The 
moisture content at a gwen relative humidity depends on 
whether equilibrium was reached by adsorption or de- 
sorption of moisture. 


The Mullen strength varied with the moisture content, 
reaching a maximum at about 6 per cent, corresponding 
to a relative humidity of about 40 per cent on adsorption 
or 30 per cent on desorption, and falling off very rapidly 
above 12 per cent moisture content. Temperature varia- 
tion from 80 deg. F. to 72 deg. F. had a very minor effect 
on moisture content and strength at 65 per cent relative 
humidity. The hysteresis effects on strength and on mois- 
ture were similar. 

Bringing sheets to a relative humidity of over 90 per 
cent resulted in a marked permanent increase in strength, 
possibly brought about by the release of stresses set up 
during manufacture. 

The percentage variation with moisture content from 
the maximum strength was nearly the same for the four 
boards tested. 


The moisture content of a sheet of paper or board 
affects its weight and its strength as well as other proper- 
ties, This is a fact of importance to all sellers and buyers 
of papers or paper products. The moisture content of a 
given paper or board depends on (a) the humidity of the 
atmosphere in which it is placed; (b) the temperature of 
that atmosphere; (c) whether the paper has been brought 
to that atmosphere from one of higher or lower humidity ; 
and (d) the nature or type of the paper. The strength 
also is known to vary with these same factors. 

The general nature of these effects of humidity is well 
known and has been the subject of numerous investiga- 
tions (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) (13)4 

e effects on strength properties are represented by 
the curves of Fig. 1, which is reproduced from the work 
of Houston, Carson, and Kirkwood (6). These are com- 
posite curves for a large number of samples of paper, 
and show the general form of variations to be expected. 

The present report describes a quantitative study of 
certain of these effects for a special material, namely the 
Variation with relative humidity of the moisture content 
and bursting strength of four container boards selected 
from commercial stock. 


Receven Aucust 28, 1933 


« Presented at the fall meeting of the Technical Association of the Pulp 
and Paper Industry, Appleton, Wis., September 26-28, 1933. 


? Assoc. member TAPPI, junior chemist, Forest Products Laboratory, 
Orest Service, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Madison, Wis. 


» Member TAPPI, asst. engineer, Forest Products Laboratory. 
( Member TAPPI, senior chemist, Forest Products Laboratory. 
Italic numbers refer to “Literature Cited” at the end of this report. 


Experimental 

MATERIAL 

The four boards examined included one engine-sized 
fourdrinier kraft board, and three news-filled jute cylin- 
der boards. These were all 16-point sheets from regular 
commercial production. The jute boards, containing about 
30 per cent new kraft pulp and 35 per cent each of 
corrugated cuttings and mixed papers, weighed approx- 
imately 200 pounds per ream (24 x 36 — 500) or 67 
pounds per 1,000 square feet; the all-kraft board weighed 
40 pounds per 1,000 square feet. Twenty-four 12-inch by 
12-inch sheets of each board were used as samples. These 
were marked O, P, C, and F, the latter being the all-kraft 
board. 
HuMIpIty CONTROL 

The samples were conditioned in rooms controlled 
within +2 per cent of 30, 65, 75, 90, and 97 per cent 
relative humidity respectively at 80 degrees +1 deg. F., 
and within +2 per cent of 65 per cent relative humidity at 
72 degrees + 1 deg. F. The samples were dried in an elec- 
tric oven at 215 to 220 deg. F. to obtain a zero relative 
humidity value. One additional humidity condition was 
obtained by regulation of the radiation and ventilation in 
an office, which, since the work was done in cold weather, 
could be maintained over considerable periods at 14 to 16 
per cent relative humidity and 80 to 85 deg. F. 
PROCEDURE 

Four series of tests were run on the various boards. 
The first or pilot series had as its purpose the determina- 
tion of the proper starting point in the moisture content- 
relative humidity relation for the later tests. The boards 
were presumed to have left the process of manufacture 
at 6 per cent moisture content and it was desired to study 
the various property relations that the boards would 
exhibit when taken from this to higher or lower moisture 
contents, The second series was run to determine the in- 
terrelationship of the use conditions of relative humidity, 
moisture content, and bursting strength. The tests were 
run at constant temperature. The third series was a study 
of the effect of temperature on the moisture content- 
bursting strength relation at constant relative humidity. 
VARIATION OF PHYSICAL QUALITIES (COMPOSITE CURVES) FROM VALUES AT 65% RELATIVE HumibiTY (PERCEND) 
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The fourth series was designed to show the hysteresis 
effect in strength and moisture content with different rel- 
ative humidities at constant temperature. 

In the first or pilot series small samples in weighing 
bottles were seasoned in each of the humidity rooms, and 
then dried to constant weight at 220 deg. F. The relative 
humidity (30 per cent) yielding a moisture content near- 
est 6 per cent was selected from these results. 

In the second series eighteen sheets (12 by 12 inches) of 
each of the four samples were seasoned in the 30 per cent 
room, individually weighed and six bursting tests made 
on each sheet, three on each side. The start was thus made 
at approximately 6 per cent moisture content as shown by 
the pilot series. 

The eighteen sheets were then divided into six sets of 
three, one of which was placed directly in each of the six 
80 deg. F. humidity conditions already listed. After sea- 
soning, the sheets were weighed and tested. Finally all 
the sheets were oven-dried, weighed and tested in the dry 
state. This procedure gave simple relations between 
strength, moisture content, and humidity; it also gave a 
check on the pilot series of moisture determinations. 

To determine the effect of temperature, three sheets 
from each of the sample groups O, P, and F were con- 
ditioned and tested successively in the following humidity 
rooms : 


Relative humidity Temperature 


Variations in the moisture content and strength values 
determined for these sheets at equilibrium in the 65 per 
cent rooms, were obviously due to differences in the tem- 
perature. The 97 per cent, 80 deg. F. condition was inter- 
posed to get a sufficiently high moisture content to obta!n 
desorption at 65 per cent relative humidity and 80 deg. I’. 

The hysteresis of strength and of moisture content ws 
determined by seasoning, weighing, and testing five she ts 
of sample C in each of the 80 deg. F. humidities in suc- 
cession, starting at 15 per cent, progressing up to 97 per 
cent, down to oven-dry, and up again to 97 per cent 
relative humidity. One bursting strength test was made 
on each side of each of the sheets at each equilibrium 
point reached under these successive conditionings. A 
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The Moisture content-relative humidity relation for four container boards. 


Curves drawn to average all data. 
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check on the moisture content values was also obtained 
by carrying the small samples used in the pilot tests 
through the humidity cycle just given. 

The bursting strength tests were made with a calibrated 
motor-driven Mullen tester. The values are given in 
“points” and are not factored to ream weight, because 
readings in points are of direct interest to board manu- 
facturers and users and are not affected by increase of 
weight with increased moisture content. To use the fac- 
tored values would have the effect of raising the strength 
values at low relative humidities and greatly depressing 
them at high relative humidities. 

The weighings for the pilot tests and for the moisture 
hysteresis determinations of the fourth series of tests, 
were made on an analytical balance. Other weighings 
were made on a triple beam balance sensitive to 0.03 
grams. The sheets ranged in weight from 18 to 36 grams. 
Moisture content is reported as percentage of the weight 
of the oven-dry sheet. 


Discussion of Results 


The experimental data are presented in the accompany- 
ing tables and figures as average values for all the sheets 
tested. An indication of the accuracy to be expected in the 
values is given by Table I. This is a random selection 
from the numerous sets of data and shows the results of 
tests on one group of sheets at 30 per cent relative 
humidity. 

Moisture content data from the first, second, and 
fourth series of tests are included in the discussion of the 
relation between moisture content and relative humidity. 
The variation of strength with relative humidity and with 
moisture content at constant temperature as shown by the 
second series, the effect of small temperature variation as 
shown by the third series, and the hysteresis effect on 
strength as shown by the fourth series of tests are discussed 
in order. 


TABLE I 


TABULATION OF DATA TAKEN AT RANDOM TO SHOW 
VARIATION OF SINGLE TESTS 


-—— — —, Mois- 
Sheet Sheet Filler side Aver- ture 
Sample No. weight —; poo age content 
Grams Per cent 
Oo 29.26 90 3 
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*The “F” or fourdrinier kraft sample was not filled. 


MolstuRE CONTENT AND RELATIVE HUMIDITY 


Contrary to an impression frequently held, there is not 
an absolute relation between relative humidity and the 
moisture content of paper boards, The fact that a given 
sample is seasoned or brought to equilibrium in an atmos: 
phere of definite relative humidity and definite temper 
ature is no assurance that it will always contain the same 
amount of moisture (7). The moisture content is affected 
materially by the “approach,” that is, whether the sample 
is brought up from a lower moisture content or down 
from a higher; and furthermore, by the point from which 
drying (desorption) or wetting (adsorption) starts. This 
erratic behavior, termed hysteresis, is common to the 
moisture content-humidity relationships of all cellulosic 
materials (2). aa 

The hysteresis effect for the four boards used in this 
work is shown in Table II and in Fig. 2. The curves. show 
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that a sample taken from a dry to an intermediate atmos- 
phere contains less moisture than one brought from a wet 
atmosphere to the same intermediate one. The difference 
between the adsorption (lower) and desorption (upper) 
curves varies from zero at the extremes to 3 per cent at 
approximately 75 per cent humidity. Between rero and 
80 per cent humidity, the adsorption moisture content is al- 
most exactly 80 per cent of the desorption moisture content. 
This is true for both the kraft and the other sheets, al- 
though it may be noted that the kraft sheet (sample F) 
has a consistently higher moisture content at the higher 
humidities than samples O, P, and C. Viewed in another 
way, over the range from 0 to 80 per cent relative humid- 
ity the difference in moisture content between adsorption 
and desorption corresponds to a 10 per cent difference in 
relative humidity. This is in agreement with recent find- 
ings of the Bureau of Standards for print papers. 
TABLE II 


MOISTURE CONTENT OF CONTAINER BOARDS AT VARIOUS 
RELATIVE HUMIDITIES 


Relative humidity (per cent) 

oo = = - 

Sample Approach Moisture content (per cent) 

0 Adsorption ... ose aoe 4.8 0 

6 1 
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Adsorption 
Desorption 
Adsorption 
Desorption 
Adsorption 
Desorption 
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Ububutuon 


The foregoing is true only if the sample is taken quite 
to the end of the cycle, and started from oven-dry or 97 
per cent conditions. If the initial point is taken elsewhere 
different results are obtained. For example, if the cycle 
was made between 20 and 65 per cent humidity as the lim- 
its, a closed loop would be obtained lying within the larger 
loop of Fig. 2. The open circles of Fig. 2 represent the 
behavior of the samples in the second series of tests. 
These samples stood in an office at about 20 per cent 
relative humidity, and since they were dried down to only 
6 per cent moisture content on the machine they lost 
moisture during storage. Then on conditioning at 30 per 
cent the moisture content reached a value between the two 
branches of the large hysteresis curve. At 65 per cent 
relative humidity the moisture content was still slightly 
above the lower curve; at higher humidities the points 
coincided with it, and at 15 per cent they coincided with 
the upper curve. These points, from 20 to 65 per cent 
relative humidity, represent the lower, or adsorption 
branch of a limited sorption cycle. The deviation of the 
points at 97 per cent relative humidity may be ascribed 
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The bursting strength-relative humidity relation. 
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Relative bursting strength-relative humidity relation. 


to the normal variation of humidity in the room. The 
curve is rising so rapidly that a slight difference in relative 
humidity would make a very large difference in moisture 
content. 

The foregoing data show plainly that specifications 
stating the relative humidity at which a sample shall be 
tested are subject to a large error unless the way in which 
that relative humidity shall be approached is designated. 
The importance of this error is made clear in the .subse- 
quent sections of this report. 

SIMPLE ReLativE Humipity, Moisture CONTENT, 
AND STRENGTH RELATIONS 

The observations made in connection with the moisture 
determinations should be kept in mind when considering 
the strength of samples taken from one relative humidity 
to a number of other relative humidities. The data show- 
ing the behavior of sheets so treated are recorded in 
table IIT. 


TABLE IIl 
VARIATION OF MOISTURE CONTENT AND BURSTIN 
STRENGTH OF CONTAINER BOARDS WITH RELATIV 
HUMIDITY 


( 
TE 


First seasoning* 


Second seasoning** 
panne, 


Drying*** 


Moisture 
content 
Average 
bursting 
strength 
Relative 
humidity 
Moisture 
content 
Average 
bursting 
strength 


Average 
bursting 
strength 


Percent Points Percent Percent 
.0 14 3.6 
oe 3 


Points 
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* 24 to 48 hours at 30 percent relative humidity. 

** 24 to 48 hours at the relative humidity noted. 

*** Relative humidity and. moisture content 0 as a result of Z hours at 
215 to 220 degrees F 


BurstinG STRENGTH AND RetativE Humipity 
The variation of bursting strength with relative humid- 
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ity is shown graphically in Figs. 3 and 4. In Fig. 3, the 
bursting strengths in points are plotted against relative 
humidity ; in Fig. 4 the values are the relative strengths, 
calculated on the basis of the maximum strength found 
as 100 per cent. This results in a form but slightly differ- 
ent from that of Fig. 1, where the strength at 65 per cent 
relative humidity is taken as the reference point. 

From these figures it may be noted that the strength 
varies relatively little between 25 and 65 per cent humid- 
ity ; the strength is still about 95 per cent of the maximum 
at the limits of this range. On the other hand at zero 
and at 80 per cent humidity the strength is only 80 to 90 
per cent of the maximum, while above 80 per cent 
humidity the strength falls off very rapidly—down to 40 
per cent at 97 per cent relative humidity. The maximum 
in the kraft curve (sample F) appears to come at about 
50 per cent relative humidity, while the maxima of the 
other curves come near 40 per cent. Additional tests 
between 30 and 65 per cent relative humidity would fix 
these maxima more accurately. 


BurstiInG STRENGTH AND MolIstuRE CONTENT 


The bursting strengths and the relative bursting 
strengths are plotted against the moisture content of the 
samples in Figs. 5 and 6, respectively. The maxima in 
the curves are much sharper here than in the two preced- 
ing figures. The absence of experimental points at the 
maxima is quite as serious here as in the other curves. 

The kraft sheet reaches its maximum strength at a 
somewhat higher moisture content than do the others 
(8 per cent as against 6 per cent). By displacing the 
curve for the kraft sheet (sample F) in Fig. 6 to the 
left by 2 per cent throughout its length, it is brought 
into very good agreement with the other curves. This 
suggests that all sheets fall off from their bursting 
strength maximum at the same rate with change of 
moisture content. If this is true it might be possible, 
knowing the moisture content at maximum strength, to 
predict the strength of the sheet at any moisture content. 


TEMPERATURE EFFECT 


To determine the effect of a change of temperature 
comparative tests were made at 65 per cent relative 
humidity at 80 and 72 deg. F. The results are set forth 
in Table IV. Three sheets each of samples F, P, and O 
were used for these tests. They were seasoned at 97 per 
cent relative humidity between the heating and cooling 
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tests, so that the cooling was along the upper (desorption) 
curve. 


The moisture content is somewhat higher at 80 than at 
72 degrees. This agrees, both in direction and magnitude 
with the results of McKee and Shotwell (9) (10), but is 
contradictory to most data on this point (12). On cooling, 
the strength increased with decreased moisture content, 
but on warming it increased with increased moisture con- 
tent in two cases out of three. Most of the differences 


observed are, in any event, scarcely beyond the experi- 
mental error of the present work. 


TABLE IV 
VARIATION OF MOISTURE CONTENT AND BURSTING 
STRENGTH WITH TEMPERATURE AT CONSTANT 
RELATIVE HUMIDITY 


Sample Heating 


Cooling 


65 per cent relative 
deg. F. 

per cent relative. | 
“y 


humidity at 72 
65 per cent relative 


humidity at 80 deg. F. 
humidity at 79 deg.. 


65 per cent relative 


humidity at 70 deg. ¥ 


67 


Moisture Moisture 
con- Bursting con- Bursting con- 
tent strength tent Strength tent 

Percent Points Percent Points 

10.2 96 
74 10.3 76 
83 10.1 81 


Moisture Moisture : 
Bursting con- Bursting 
strength tent strength 
Percent Points Percent Points 
12.7 92 
12.2 76 
12.1 83 


12.4 
11.7 


HYSTERESIS EFFECTS 


Strength and moisture-content values for a complete 
hysteresis cycle of sample C are recorded in Table V. The 
strength values are presented graphically in Figs. 7, 8, and 
9. These figures also include data for the same sample 
taken from the second series of tests. 

As would be expected, since the conditions were nearly 
identical, the data from the second series of tests agree 
very well with those of Table V for the first adsorption. 
It has been shown that the moisture content on desorption 
is greater than that on adsorption, at any relative humid- 
ity. It has also been shown that, during adsorption, 
strength varies regularly with moisture content. For the 
reasons noted in the discussion of moisture hysteresis, 
the moisture content values, and hence the strength values 
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for the first adsorption recorded in Table V, starting from 
15 per cent relative humidity, would be expected to fall 
between the values obtained for a complete hysteresis 
cycle. On this basis, the complete cycle should be some- 
what as shown by the broken lines of Fig. 7. Obviously 
the actual facts are much different. The complete hyster- 
esis loop does not follow at all well the predicted course. 


TABLE V 


HYSTERESIS IN THE MOISTURE CONTENT AND BURSTING 
STRENGTH FOR ONE SAMPLE OF CONTAINER BOARD 


Relative 
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The plotting of the strength against moisture content 
in Fig. 8 shows the same behavior. At the high moisture 
content values the curves coincide, but at the point of 
maximum strength there is a 10 per cent difference be- 
tween the first and second adsorption curves. 

The relative bursting strengths are plotted against 
moisture content in Fig. 9, from which it can be seen that 
these values all fall on one curve. This means that there 
is a regular proportionality between the strengths at dif- 
ferent moisture content values, regardless of what these 
strengths may actually be. In other words, for this sam- 
ple, the ratio of strength at any moisture content to the 
maximum strength is independent of the value of the 
maximum strength and also of the way in which the par- 
ticular moisture content in question is reached. A con- 
sideration of this in connection with some of the newer 
theories of paper strength (2) is of much interest. 

From the practical point of view, the difference in 
strength of 10 per cent between the first and second 
adsorption curves is important. It may be possible that 
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The bursting strength-moisture content relation, showing hysteresis. 
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The bursting strength-relative humidity relation, showing hysteresis. 


the observed behavior is due to the relieving, at high 
humidities, of stresses set up when the sheets are initially 
dried under tension on the machine. This could readily 
be determined by means of test sheets dried under various 
conditions, Or, the stresses may be those set up in cal- 
endering or elsewhere. The thought follows at once that 
interesting results might be reached by seasoning at high 
humidity. The advantages of drying under contrutled 
tension are already known from the Briner and’ Guild 
patent disclosures (1) (11). 

The difference in strength between the final adsorption 
and desorption curves at 65 per cent relative humidity is 
also rather more than the normal allowable variation in 


test results, an important fact from the control and 
research standpoint. 


Conclusions 


1. Both the moisture content and the bursting strength 
of container boards change with relative humidity in a 
regular way, and they exhibit hysteresis as the relative 
humidity is changed through a complete cycle. 

2. Maximum bursting strength values are attained 
at a moisture content corresponding roughly to 40 per cent 
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relative humidity on adsorption and 30 per cent on 
desorption. 

3. Between 25 per cent and 65 per cent relative humid- 
ity the bursting strength falls off only about 5 per cent 
from the maximum values; outside this range the boss of 
strength becomes serious. 

4. Calculating strength to a relative basis, in percent- 
age of a maximum, and relating this to the moisture 
content rather than to the relative humidity inducing that 
moisture content, gives a uniform basis for comparing 
various sheets and conditions of humidity. 

5. The moisture content at which maximum strength 
is reached is a characteristic of the furnish of the sheet. 


(Continued) 


‘6. Bringing the sheets to a high humidity brings about 
a marked permanent increase of strength. 
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X-Ray Investigations of The Penetration Of 


Electrolytes 


Into Wood 


By L. Thomassen’ and D. W. McCready’ 


Abstract 


Open grained spruce wood, samples were submerged 
in a caustic soda solution for a period, following which 
they were weighed and X-ray photographs of them were 
taken. 

Penetration was found to be more rapid in summer 
wood than in spring wood. 

The penetration of the solutions of caustic soda into 
wood was greater than was the penetration of water. 

The caustic soda penetration was more rapid at 132 deg. 
C. than at 95 deg. C. 

The rates of operation of many processes in chemical 
industries depend upon the rates of diffusion of substances 
through solids. Examples of such processes are those 
involving extractions, drying and impregnation. In other 
processes, where chemical reactions are involved, the rates 
of reaction may depend upon the rates of diffusion of re- 
agents to and reaction products from the loci of the points 
at which chemical attack takes place. The cooking of 
wood for the production of cellulose is a process of the 
‘i Presented at the fall meeting of the Technical Association of the Pulp 
and Paper Industry, Appleton, Wis., September 26-28, 1933. 

Assistant Professor of Chemical Engineering, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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latter type. The purpose of this article is to point out that 
many of these operations may be studied by means of 
X-rays. Some preliminary studies have been made in the 
case of wood. 

The principle of the method is very simple, as it is based 
on the fact that X-rays are absorbed differentially in differ- 
ent substances. This method has been utilized by the 
medical profession for many years for making radio- 
graphic pictures. It is proposed to utilize this method 
for ascertaining the rate of diffusion of materials through 
solids by taking a series of X-ray photographs of the solid 
and measuring the movement of the interface of the ma- 
terial through the solid. This is a kinetic method. 

Information on the same process might of course also 
be gained by other methods such as chemical analysis, but 
in many cases the proposed procedure will be more rapid 
and accurate. It also has the advantage that it might be 
possible to follow a reaction without interfering with the 
operating conditions, even when these change very rapidly 
since X-ray pictures under favorable conditions may be 
taken with a speed comparable to that of moving pictures. 


Theoretical Considerations 
The absorption of X-rays follows in the equation 
“u 
— — ox 

[= ie ? 
Here I, is the intensity of the impending radiation, I the 
intensity after absorption in a thickness x, mw is the ab- 
sorption co-efficient of the material, p is the specific gravity 
of the material under investigation, and e is the base of the 
natural logarithms. The reason for p appearing both in 
numerator and denominator is that by dividing by p the so- 
called mass absorption coefficient 4/p becomes independent 
of the state of aggregation in which the absorber occurs. 
For chemical compounds or mechanical mixtures p/p 1S 
found according to the following formula: Let the com- 
position contain p; per cent by weight of the element A of 
mass absorption pi/p1, po per cent of the element B ot 

mass absorption po/pe2 etc., then 

HH ws He 
- 100 = — p + — mp + — 


2 


p pl p2 . , aa 

To bring about a difference in photographic density at 
the interface of diffusion it is evidently necessary to have 
a difference in absorption coefficients between the solid 


and the solid-diffusing material mixture. The higher the 
voltage used in the X-ray tube the greater will be the 
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penetrative power of the X-rays, but at the same time the 
difference between the absorption coefficients of the ma- 
terials will decrease, in other words the difference between 
the blackenings on the photographic plate will decrease. 
This may be seen from Table 1 in which the values of the 
mass absorption coefficients of water, wood and a 5 per 
cent solution of NaOH in water are given. The values 
are based on JOnsson’s work as given by Kirchner (/). 
The voltages assumed are 20,000, 25,000 and 30,000 volts 
(peak) which will give a maximum of general radiation 
roughly at respectively 0.81, 0.64 and 0.53 Angstrom units. 

From the absorption formula it will be seen that the 
intensity of radiation will depend equally on p/p as on p. 
Since the density of summer wood is greater than that of 
spring wood, the structure of the wood is brought out very 
clearly as shown in Figures 2 and 3. 


Experimental Part 


Studies of penetration of electrolytes into wood have 
been carried out by Maass and his collaborators (2). 

The experiments to be treated in this article were car- 
ried out in the following manner. Open grained, well 
dried white spruce wood was sawed up into small blocks 
of rectangular shape, 14% x 14% x 1% inches, 1% x 1% 
x 1% inches, or 2 x 2 x 4% inches, with the grain 
parallel to one edge. These blocks were suspended in the 
penetrating liquid for various intervals, taken out, weighed 
and photographed by means of X-rays, the beam of X- 
rays was shot parallel to the moving front of the electro- 
lyte. The wood blocks were then returned to the liquid 
for another interval. The distance of travel of the liquid 
into the blocks was measured on the films. 

The following experiments were performed: (a) Pene- 
tration of water at 18 deg. C. into blocks which were 
coated with shellac on the four sides parallel to the grain 
of the wood. In one set of experiments one of the sides 
of the blocks perpendicular to the grain of the wood was 
similarly coated and in others both of these sides were 
uncoated. (b) Penetration of a 5 per cent solution of 
sodium hydroxide in water at 95 deg. C. and (c) Pene- 
tration of a 5 per cent solution of sodium hydroxide at 
132 deg. C. in a pressure vessel. 

In experiments (b) and (c) all sides were open since no 
satisfactory protective coating could be found that would 
resist the action of the sodium hydroxide solutions. 

The results of the experiments with water penetration 
are given in Tables II and III and graphically in Fig. 1. 
As will be seen the rate of penetration after about an hour 
seemed to be more rapid in the samples where only one 
end was open. While this result might be accidental, the 
increase in weight of the samples (not given here) agreed 
quite well with the penetration curves. As will be seen 
from the curves, the rate of penetration became rather 
slow as soon as the water front had moved into the block 
two or three millimeters (1 inch). The time for a pene- 
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tration of 6 millimeters (%4 inch) was about 500 minutes, 
which is a very slow rate. 

The penetration curves for caustic solutions are not 
given since the individual rates varied considerably for the 
four blocks investigated at 95 deg. C. and for the two 
blocks at 132 deg. C. Exposures typical of those ob- 
tained, are shown in Figs. 2, 3 and 4. In Fig. 2 the beam 
of X-rays was parallel to the axis of the tree, in Fig. 3 
tangential and in Fig. 4 radial. The distance of penetra- 
tion of the caustic solution into the block was about 7 
millimeters after 40 minutes at 95 deg. C. so that the rate 
of penetration of caustic solutions into wood is much 
greater than for water. The rate of penetration of caus- 
tic solutions was much more rapid at 132 deg. C than at 95 
deg. C. 

The exposures also show the difference in rates of pene- 
tration into the various parts of the wood. This is shown 
in Fig. 3 which indicates that the spring wood is pene- 
trated slower than the summer wood. 

Investigations of the penetration of electrolytes into 
pre-soaked wood would be quite feasible by this method, 
and experiments along these and similar lines are in 
progress. 

The experimental work was done by Allen P. Lu, who 
unfortunately did not have the opportunity to carry these 
experiments as far as could be desired. 


TABLE I[ 


“ 
MASS ABSORPTION COEFFICIENT — FOR VARYING VOLTAGES 
e 


20,000 
Volts 


25,000 30,000 

Material 

Water 

5 percent NaOH Solution 

Wood (50 percent C, 44 percent 
O, 6 percent H)* 


* Hawley and Wise, The Chemistry of Wood, New York, 1926. 
TABLE II 
PENETRATION OF WATER IN WOOD, ONE END OPEN 


Distance of Penetration in mm. 
Large block Small block 


1%x1Y%x1l% ins. 14x14x1% ins. 


Time in 
minutes 
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TABLE III 
PENETRATION OF WATER IN WOOD, BOTH ENDS OPEN 


Distance of Penetration in mm. 
Large Block Small Block 
1%x1%x1% ins. 1%x14x1X% ins, 

? 


Time in 
minutes 
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The Relation Between Hydration Capacity and 
Pentosan Content of Soft Wood Pulps 


By George H. Young?’ and B. N. Rowland ” 


Abstract 


The relation between swelling tendency and pentosan 
content of a number of soft wood pulps has been studied 
intensively. 

It has been experimentally established that this relation- 
ship is approximately linear. 

Our results tend to substantiate the theory that adsorp- 
tion is a function: of secondary valence forces in the 
micelle. 

Further studies are planned to establish a similar re- 
lationship in the case of hard wood pulps. 


Various attempts to correlate the physical properties of 
cellulose with its structure have been made during the past 
decade. In particular, attempts have been made to account 
for the changes taking place on beating in terms of col- 
loidal behavior. Macdonald (1), Strachan (2), Rutz (3), 
Kress (4), and others have shown that there is a relation 
between the beating characteristics of various pulps and the 
colloidal phenomenon of water absorption. This is to be 
expected since beating is accompanied by swelling of the 
fibers and the formation of hydro-gels. In addition to these 
colloid studies, attempts have been made to correlate beat- 
ing characteristics with the usual chemical constants 
determined on pulps. Until the time of this writing no 
clear relationship has been established. Schwalbe (5), as 
early as 1911, found that prolonged beating, with the con- 
tingent high degree of hydration, increased the absorption 
of copper from cold Fehling’s solution, to give a high cellu- 
lose number. Nakano (6) studied the relationship be- 
tween beating and copper number. While he found a slight 
increase in copper number with increased beating time, he 
concluded there was no direct relation, and that the 
phenomenon was a secondary effect of beating. Kress and 
Bialkowsky (4) also studied the effect of beating on chemi- 
cal properties, and concluded that hydration was accom- 
panied by no material change in these properties. No at- 
tempt was made to relate beating phenomena with the 
original chemical structure or properties of the pulp. 
Grogan (7) has recently pointed out a possible relationship 
between the furfural-yielding constituents of bagasse and 
the so-called hygroscopic coefficient. He observed no rela- 
tion between this coefficient and other non-cellulose con- 
stituents, 

Despite the preponderance of opinion that the behavior 
of cellulose on beating is not directly connected with its 
chemical structure, it was felt that a possible correlation 
might be found through direct measurement of swelling 
tendency, and comparison of this with previously deter- 
mined chemical constants. Preliminary investigations car- 
ried out in this laboratory indicated that swelling tendency 
was not a function of alpha-cellulose content, which con- 
firms the observations of Kanamaru(8&) and others. On the 
other hand, both Grogan(7) and Kanamaru(8) observed a 
slight but definite relation between swelling tendency and 
pentosan content, which is a measure of non-cellulose ma- 
terial probably inherent in the micelle structure. Neither 
attempted to confirm this observation with further hydra- 
tion studies. In an effort, therefore, to establish such a 
relationship, or to clearly prove that none exists, the pen- 
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tosan content was first selected for study. 

The pulps used were selected to offer as wide a range 
of conditions as possible. Pulps cooked by both the kraft 
and sulphite processes were studied. For the sake of com- 
pleteness a commercial groundwood was also included, 
together with a number of hard wood pulps. Some of the 
samples selected were laboratory cooks prepared at the 
Institute of Paper Chemistry ; the remainder were regular 
commercial pulps obtained from neighboring mills or 
drawn from commercial stock samples available at the 
Institute. 

In this paper are presented the results of this research. 
Further studies will be directed toward correlation between 
swelling tendency and non-cellulose constituents of hard 
wood pulps. The results of these studies, and the relation 
between swelling tendency and strength developed in beat- 
ing, will be made the basis of a future communication. 


Theory of Hydration 


Gesell and Minor(9) consider hydration to be a process 
of bringing the electro-static force-fields of the colloidal 
cellulose macro-molecule into action, by means of which the 
negative hydroxyl ions from water or alkali are adsorbed, 
causing the micelles to swell into a loose gel. This theory 
is the one generally accepted by colloid chemists. 

According to this theory there is a force-field acting 
about every hydroxyl group in the cellulose macro-mole- 
cule. Meyer and Mark(10) have pictured for the macra- 
molecule the following structural formula: 


G. 
Cellulose macro-molecule. 


The cellulose micelle is considered to be made up of a 
large number of these chain-like molecules lying parallel 
and held together by the secondary valence forces acting 
about the hydroxyl groups along the chain. If, for the 
sake of simplicity, we consider a micelle made up of only 
two such chain molecules (see Fig. 2), then the fields of 
greatest secondary valence force are about the two adja- 
cent hydroxyl groups of the two chain molecules, as shown. 


Skeletonized cellulose micelle. 


From purely chemical considerations it would be ex- 
pected that the greatest force-field exists about the two 
adjacent primary hydroxyls along the parallel chains, an¢ 
a somewhat less strong force-field about adjacent secondary 
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hydroxyl groups. (The fields of greatest force are indi- 
cated in Fig. 2 by a double boundary around the groups 
involved.) This is based on the fact that in simple organic 
molecules primary hydroxyls have a stronger negative 
influence than do secondary and tertiary ; that is, the resid- 
ual or secondary valence force about a primary hydroxyl 
are stronger than those about a secondary hydroxyl. 

When it is remembered that the, hydroxyl ions them- 
selves bear a negative charge, it will be seen that there 
should be a relatively greater resistance offered to their 
ingress into the “primary” force-field indicated in the 
skeletonized cellulose micelle than should be offered by the 
“secondary” force-field. If, then, the number of “primary” 
force-fields can be in some way reduced, we should expect 
to find hydroxyl ion adsorption taking place with relatively 
greater ease. 

In wood pulps and to a lesser extent in rag stocks, the 
anhydro-glucose units making up the cellulose chain are 
believed to be interspersed with non-cellulose or hemi- 
cellulose units. In general, these hemi-cellulose units may 
consist of uronic acids, or may be derived from pentose (5 
carbon) sugars such as xylose, rather than from hexose 
sugars (glucose, mannose, or galactose). Fig. 3 shows a 
hypothetical chain molecule having pentose and uronic acid 
groups interspersed with the anhydro-glucose units. 


Fic. 3 
Modified cellulose macro-molecule. 


Referring again to Fig. 2, if one or both of the adjacent 
primary hydroxyl groups on an anhydro-glucose unit is 
removed, a localized force-field should result which is rela- 
tively less negative than the original field, and should re- 
sist less strongly the entrance of negative ions. The 
presence of pentosans (polymerized pentose sugars) in the 
cellulose macro-molecule should produce, in effect, the 
same phenomena as would result were we able to actually 
sever the primary hydroxyl from the anhydrous-glucose 
unit. Fig. 4 illustrates the possible force-fields existing 
in a skeletonized micelle containing interspersed pentose 
units. 


Fic. 4 
Modified cellulose micelle, 


By means of swelling tendency, or the tendency of pulp 
to adsorb water and increase in volume when it is allowed 
to come in contact with water, it is possible to obtain a 
relative measure of the ease with which negatively charged 
hydroxyl ions enter into the cellulose micelle. These values 
should bear a linear relationship to the pentosan content 
of the individual pulps, and we have found this to be so, 
in the case of pulps derived from soft woods. The rela- 
pehip does not appear to be so marked in the case of 

ard wood pulps. 
he experimental methods used, and the data which 
Were obtained, are herewith presented, 
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Experimental Methods 


The dilatometer used for measuring the swelling ability 
of the various pulps was that designed by one of us, and 
described in a previous communication from this labora- 
tory(4). It consists essentially of a column of mercury 
against which the sample of pulp is allowed to press as its 
volume increases with water adsorption. The mercury is 
displaced through a capillary opening as the volume of the 
pulp increases, and is collected and weighed directly. The 
amount of mercury displaced is a direct measure of the 
volume increase of the pulp sample. 

Approximately 2.4 grams of shredded, air dry pulp are 
compressed into a tared annular ring having an inside 
diameter of 1 inch and a thickness of 3/16 inches, at a 
pressure of 10,000 pounds per square inch. The ring is 
then weighed and the exact amount of pulp contained is 
taken by difference. After carefully leveling the mercury 
in the dilatometer vessel the ring containing the compressed 
sample is placed in position, the mercury adjusted to the 
tip of the capillary, and 25 cc. of distilled water are added. 
The amount of mercury displaced at the end of 5, 10, 15, 
30, 45, and 60 minutes is determined by collecting it in a 
small tared beaker and weighing. The increase in volume 
is then expressed in terms of the original volume. Under 
the above experimental conditions, the density of the pulp 
is approximately 1.0 grams per cc. 

Curves showing the relation between the volume-changes 
and time are given in Fig. 5. Swelling ability is expressed 
in per cent increase in volume, and the time in minutes. 

Pentosan determinations were made on the various 
pulps, using the Forest Product Laboratory Method No. 
45 (11). Tabulated results of the pentosan determina- 
tions together with the corresponding total swellability for 
each of the soft wood pulps are given in Table I. The 
relation between swellability and pentosan content is 
shown graphically in Fig. 6. 

TABLE I 
BETWEEN PENTOSAN CONTENT 
ABILITY OF SOFT WOOD PULPS. 


Swellability 
Predicted net am 


COMPARISON AND SWELL- 


Pulp 


Description 


Pentosan 

Content 
2.4% 

4.5 
4. 


Mitscherlich (2) 

- Sulphite (e) 

. Swedish Kraft (3) 

. Kraft  eF 
Groundweod (spruce) > .. 
Blch. Sulphite (f) 

Craft (6) 


at et et et 
NERPOONADA 
AUKAodBPoouwn 


Southern 


Tabulated results of pentosan determinations on hard 
wood pulps together with the observed swellability are 
given in Table II. These results are presented for com- 
parison only, and represent a preliminary study on hard 
wood pulps which will be more intensively pursued in the 
future. 


Discussion of Results 


In general, it will be seen that the swelling tendency of 
soft wood pulps increases with increase in pentosan con- 
tent of the original pulp. Our experiments clearly indicate 
that the relation is linear, or nearly so. These results 
confirm the earlier observations of Grogan(7) and Kana- 
maru (8), and further substantiate the hypothesis that 
adsorption is a function of secondary valence in the cellu- 
lose micelle. Referring to Table I and Fig. 6, it will be 
seen that the swelling tendency as determined by dilatom- 
eter measurements is in very fair agreement with that 
which would be predicted on the basis of pentosan content. 
In only one case has the experimentally determined value 
fallen entirely outside the limit of possible experimental 
error. This pulp (see Table I) had an actual swellability 
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of 63.5 as compared with 82.0 predicted for it on the basis 
of its experimentally determined pentosan content. The 
pulp was a highly bleached kraft sample of Swedish manu- 
facture. In actual characteristics it more nearly represents 
an alpha pulp than a kraft, with the exception of pento- 
san content. As would be predicted from the swellability, 
it hydrates in the beater with difficulty and develops com- 
paratively low strength. 

The study has suggested a number of refinements in the 
dilatometer which was used; these changes in design are 
being incorporated in a new instrument with which more 
accurate measurements of swelling tendency, and particu- 
larly of the rate of swelling, can be made. 

In addition, it should be pointed out that the accepted 
method for the determination of pentosan, by distillation 
with 12 per cent hydrochloric acid and precipitation of 
the resulting furfural with phloroglucinol, is in itself sub- 
ject to appreciable experimental error. A series of pentosan 
determinations on a single pulp have been known to give 
values varying as widely as a half to one per cent from 
the average of a number of individual determinations. 

In the ultimate analysis, the principal factor which 
should determine the inherent accuracy of the relationship 
between swelling ability and pentosan content is the pres- 
ence to a greater or less degree of other non-cellulose units 
in the chain molecule which are not true pentosans, but 
which yield furfural and hydroxyl methyl furfural on dis- 
tillation with hydrochloric acid. Glucuronic acid, a par- 
tially oxidized glucose unit, is itself capable of yielding 
furfural (12). The relationship is further complicated by 
variation in configuration of the pentoses which are 
grouped together as “pentosans”. Such differences in con- 
figuration can materially alter the force-fields along the 
cellulose chain, and will largely determine the relative ease 
of negative ion adsorption. In a theoretical micelle con- 
taining only anhydro-glucose and xylose units, the linear 
relationship between the percentage xylosan and swelling 
tendency would probably be exact. Actually determined 
values will differ from predicted to just the extent that 
actual cellulose differs from theoretical. It seems reason- 
atile to suppose that the results on the bleached kraft 
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Relation between swellability and pentosan content. 


sample mentioned above represent an extreme example of 
the effect of such complicating factors. 

It is interesting to note that the relationship between 
pentosan content and swellability (see Table II) in the 


TABLE II 


COMPARISON BETWEEN PENTOSAN CONTENT AND SWELL- 
ABILITY OF HARD WOOD PULPS. 


Pulp Pentosan Swellability 

Description Content Predicted Observed 
ON eS See eee 14.8% 45.0% 64.0% 
Comm. Blch. Soda rae 17.6 63.0 62.0 
OS a ae 18.6 71.0 71.0 
ie i te a ee 19.0 75.0 65.0 
Comm. Bich. Soda (b) .......... ; 19.1 76.0 61.0 
RD os his wan -0 $0 av 19.1 76.0 78.0 
i, A EE oo vais cconsceacnys 19.7 82.0 81.5 
Dome. Meee: Hada (ce) .. 6 ccaccasas 22.1 97.0 82.5 


case of hard wood pulps is not so marked. While our data 
are incomplete, further study may show that there are 
measurable interfering factors which more or less inhibit 
adsorption. On the basis of pentosan content alone, we 
would expect to find the swelling tendency of hard wood 
pulps considerably greater than that of soft wood pulps. 
Preliminary determinations have shown, however, that this 
is not the case. A hard wood pulp having a pentosan 
content of approximately twice that of a given soft wood 
pulp will have roughly the same swelling tendency as the 
latter. It is probable that the manner in which the pento- 
san material is combined in cellulose derived from hard 
woods differs from that in pulp derived from soft woods. 
Until sufficient data have been collected, we can venture 
no further than to point out the possibility that this may 
account for the apparent discrepancy. An intensive study, 
using a wide variety of hard wood pulps, should help to 
clarify this point. 
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NEW YORK IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING OCTOBER 7, 1933 
CIGARETTE PAPER 
Champagne Paper Corp., Schodack, Bordeaux, 157 cs. ; 
American Tobacco Co., Schodack, Bordeaux, 450 cs.; 
American Tobacco Co., Manhattan, Havre, 350 cs. ; Stand- 
ard Products Corp., Lafayette, Havre, 119 cs. 
WaLL PAPER 
——, Manhattan, Havre, 10 cs.; S. K. Lonegren, Kungs- 
holm, Gothenburg, 1 cs. 
ParpeR HANGINGS 
W. H. S. Lloyd & Co., American Merchant, London, 3 
bls. 
News PRINT 
W. H. Bell, Markland, Liverpool, N. S., 5677 rolls; Jay 
Madden Corp., City of Fairbury, Kotka, 827 rolls; Dun- 
ham & Reeve, City of Fairbury, Kotka, 195 rolls; ——, 
Bergensfjord, Oslo, 499 rol's; Perkins Goodwin & Co., 
A. Ballin, Hamburg, 211 rolls; Parsons & Whittemore, 
Inc., A. Ballin, Hamburg, 145 rolls. 
PRINTING PAPER 
International F’d’g. Co., Pennland, Antwerp, 4 cs.; P. 
C. Zuhlke, Pennland, Antwerp, 12 cs.; Senefelder, Inc., 
Milwaukee, Hamburg, 23 cs.; Phoenix Shipping Co., A. 
Ballin, Hamburg, 9 cs. 
WRAPPING PAPER 
F. C. Strype, Pennland, Antwerp, 1 cs.; Scharff Bros., 
American Merchant, London, 6 cs.; —, Manhattan, 
Hamburg, 12 cs. 


FILTER PAPER 
H. Reeve Angel & Co. Inc., Majestic, Southampton, 12 
cs.; H. Reeve Angel & Co. Inc., American Merchant, Lon- 
don, 12 cs. 
DRAWING PAPER 
H. Reeve Angel & Co. Inc., American Merchant, Lon- 
don, 3 cs, 
TissUE PAPER 
B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Georgic, Liverpool, 1 cs. 
SURFACE COATED PAPER 
Gevaert Co. of America, Pennland, Antwerp, 22 cs.; 
——, A. Ballin, Hamburg, 5 cs.; Globe Shipping Co., A. 
Ballin, Hamburg, 6 cs. 
METAL CoaTED PAPER 
_Taub Hummell & Schnall, Manhattan, Hamburg, 1 cs. ; 
K. Pauli Co., A. Ballin, Hamburg, 13 cs.; Globe Shipping 
Co., A. Ballin, Hamburg, 13 cs. 
: CoaTED PAPER 
Chas. Happel, A. Ballin, Hamburg, 3 cs. 
PHoto PAPER 
American Express Co., A. Ballin, Hamburg, 26 cs. 
CARBON PAPER 
American Express Co., A. Ballin, Hamburg, 3 cs. 
; CoLoRED PAPER 
W. Bersch, A. Ballin, Hamburg, 4 cs. 
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IMPORTJS OF PAPER 
AND PAPER STOCK 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA AND OTHER PORTS 


DECALCOMANIAS 


Sellers Transportation Co., Bremen, Bremen, 27 cs.; 

Sellers Transportation Co., A. Ballin, Hamburg, 4 cs. 
DECALCOMANIA PAPER 

B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Georgic, Liverpool, 30 cs. (du- 
plex), B. F. Drakenfe!ld & Co., Georgic, Liverpool, 7 cs. 
(simplex). 

TRANSFER PAPER 
Rohner Gehrig & Co., Bremen, Bremen, 9 cs.; Atlantic 
F’d’g. Co., A. Ballin, Hamburg, 21 cs. 
Cover PAPER 
International F’d’g. Co., A. Ballin, Hamburg, 3 cs. 
ENVELOPES 

Gevaert Co. of America, Pennland, Antwerp, 1 cs.; 

3eckhard Simfred Co., A. Ballin, Hamburg, 2 cs. 
WRITING PAPER 
Meadows Wye & Co., American Merchant, London, 3 
cs. 
PAPER BoarpD 
Colmar Paper Corp., Pennland, Antwerp, 15 cs. 
Carp Boarp 

Rohner Gehrig & Co., Majestic, Southampton, 6 cs.; 

E. Dietzgen & Co., American Merchant, London, 2 cs. 
STRAW Boarps 

Famous Paper Box Co., Volendam, Rotterdam, 601 
pkgs. 

MISCELLANEOUS PAPER 

T. N. Fairbanks, Tai Ping, Yokohama, 2 cs.; Keuffel 
& Esser Co., Manhattan, Hamburg, 16 cs., 33 rolls; E. 
Fougera & Co., Lafayette, Havre, 65 cs.; Keller Dorian 
Paper Co., Lafayette, Havre, 2 cs.; A. W. Fenton, Inc., 
Lafayete, Havre, 9 cs.; The Borregaard Co. Inc., Kungs- 
holm, Gothenburg, 49 bls., 300 rolls; Kraemer & Co., 
Kungsholm, Gothenburg, 166 bls.; American Express Co., 
A. Ballin, Hamburg, 2 cs. ; Corn Exchange Bank Trust Co., 
Montreal Maru, Kobe, 3 cs. 

Racs, Baccincs, Etc. 

——, E. Francqui, Antwerp, 165 bls. bagging; G. W. 
Millar Co. Inc., Fred. VIII, Oslo, 33 bls. new cuttings ; 
, Navemar, Leghorn, 50 bls. rags; Darmstadt Scott 
& Courtney, Navemar, Barcelona, 36 bls. rags; Darmstadt 
Scott & Courtney, Navemar, Barcelona, 64 bls. bagging ; 
O’Brien Padawer, Inc., Navemar, Barcelona, 188 bls. rags ; 
S. Birkenstein & Son, Navemar, Barcelona, 364 bls. rags; 
Darmstadt Scott & Courtney, Black Heron, Rotterdam, 59 
bls. bagging ; J. Cohen Son & Co. Inc., American Merchant, 
London, 12 bls. rags ; , Quaker City, Leith, 90 bls. bag- 
ging ; , Quaker City, Dundee, 300 bls. paper stock ; 
G. W. Millar Co. Inc., Coelleda, Manchester, 134 bls. rags; 
E. J. Ke'ler Co. Inc., Estrella, ——, 131 bls. rags; Phila- 
delphia Nat’l Bank, Estrella, Barcelona, 448 bls. rags; E. 
Butterworth & Co. Inc., Savoia, Genoa, 77 bls. rags; 
Banco Coml Italiane Trust Co., A. Ballin, Hamburg, 101 
b!s. jute card waste; Chase National Bank, Sarcoxie, 
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Havre, 24 bls. cotton waste; Van Oppen & Co., Sarcoxie, 
Havre, 175 bls. bagging; J. Flannery, Sarcoxie, Dunkirk, 
46 bls. rags; D. M. Hicks, Inc., Sarcoxie, Dunkirk, 52 bls. 
flax waste; Keene & Arkus, Inc., Sarcoxie, Dunkirk, 57 
bls. bagging; Hoffman Lion Mills, Montreal Maru, Kobe, 
140 bls. rags; Mitsui & Co. Ltd., Montreal Maru, Kobe, 
15 bls. rags; E. J. Keller Co. Inc., Montreal Maru, 

100 bls. rags; E. J. Keller Co. Inc., De Grasse, 

125 bls. bagging; E. J. Keller Co. Inc., New York, —— 
59 bls. rags; E. J. Keller Co. Inc., Exochorda, a 
bis. rags. 


> 
’ 
’ 


GLUE STOCK 


——, A. Ballin, Hamburg, 460 bags bone glue. 


Oxp Rope 

Keene & Arkus, Navemar, Barcelona, 407 coils; W. 
Steck & Co., Black Heron, Rotterdam, 113 coils; E. J. 
Keller Co. Inc., Black Heron, , 74 coils; Brown Bros. 
Harriman & Co., Pennland, Antwerp, 72 coils; Banco 
Coml Italiane Trust Co., Exiria, Genoa, 333 coils; Irving 
Trust Co., Sarcoxie, Dunkirk, 129 rolls. 

CASEIN 
D. C. Andrews & Co., A. Ballin, Hamburg, 70 bags. 
Woop Pup 

Pagel Horton & Co. Inc., Ditmar Koel, Munksund, 6000 
bls. sulphite, 1000 tons; Bulkley Dunton & Co., Ditmar 
Koel, , 2250 bls. wood pulp, 403 tons; J. Anderson & 
Co., Ditmar Koel, Soderhamn, 665 bls. sulphite, 135 tons; 
Johaneson Wales & Sparre, Inc., Ditmar Koel, Sundsvall, 
5898 bls. sulphite, 1073 tons; Johaneson Wales & Sparre, 
Inc., Ditmar Koel, Sundsvall, 879 bls. chemical pulp, 177 
tons; Johaneson Wales & Sparre, Inc., Ditmar Koel, 
Sundsvall, 450 bls. sulphite, 75 tons; Mead Sales Co., Dit- 
mar Koel, Sundsvall, 250 bls. chemical pulp, 50 tons; 
Mead Sales Co., Ditmar Koel, Sundsvall, 250 bls. sulphite, 
50 tons; Lagerloef Trading Co., City of Fairbury, Kotka, 
135 bls. sulphite, 27 tons; Lagerloef Trading Co., City of 
Fairbury, Wiborg, 773 bls. sulphite, 154 tons; Lagerloef 
Trading Co., City of Fairbury, Wiborg, 2620 bls. sulphite, 
507 tons; Castle & Overton, Inc., City of Fairbury, Wi- 
borg, 153 bls. wood pulp, 30 tons; Lagerloef Trading Co., 
City of Fairbury, Helsingfors, 2289 bls. sulphite, 284 tons; 
Lagerloef Trading Co., City of Fairbury, Helsingfors, 635 
bls. mechanical pulp, 127 tons; Perkins Goodwin & Co., 
Bergensfjord, Drammen, 250 bls. sulphite; E. M. Ser- 
geant & Co., Bergensfjord, Oslo, 300 bls. chemical pulp; 
M. Sone, Kungsholm, Gothenburg, 813 bls. wood pulp; 
Johaneson Wales & Sparre, Inc., Kungsholm, Gothenburg, 
254 bls. sulphite ; E. M. Sergeant & Co., Kungsholm, Goth- 
enburg, 598 bls. kraft soda pulp; Castle & Overton, Inc., 
A. Ballin, Hamburg, 140 bls. wood pulp, 28 tons; E. J. 
Keller Co. Inc., Pr. Harding, , 698 bls. wood pulp. 


Woop Putp Boarps 
Heidelbach Ickelheimer & Co., Volendam, Rotterdam, 
2880 pkgs.; Lagerloef Trading Co., City of Fairbury, 
Kotka, 47 bls., 7 tons ; Lagerloef Trading Co., City of Fair- 
bury, Helsingfors, 280 ro!ls, 57 tons. 


ALBANY IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING OCTOBER 7, 1933 

Halifax Power & Pulp Co., Gard, Sheet Harbor, 11066 
bls. pulp, 2470 tons; , Ditmar Koel, Svano, 300 bls. 
sulphite; ——-, Ditmar Koel, Svano, 300 bls. sulphite; 
Bulkley Dunton & Co., Ditmar Koel, ——, 6550 bls. wood 
pulp; Perkins Goodwin & Co., Ditmar Koel, Soderhamn, 
3350 bls. sulphite, 670 tons; Johaneson Wales & Sparre, 
Inc., Ditmar Koel, Sundsvall, 6213 bls. sulphite, 885 tons; 
Perkins Goodwin & Co., Ditmar Koel, Sundsvall, 5982 
bls. sulphate, 1012 tons; Brown Bros. Harriman & Co., 
Ditmar Koel, Sundsvall, 250 bls. chemical pulp, 50 tons; 
Amtorg Trading Corp., Gro, Archangel, 2909 cords pulp 


wood ; Bulkley Dunton & Co., Luossa, 


pulp. 
LOSTON IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING OCTOBER 7, 1933 

D. C. Andrews & Co., Georgic, Liverpool, 4 cs. wrapping 
paper ; ——, Georgic, Liverpool, 81 bls. rags; G. F. Mal- 
colm Inc., Georgic, Liverpool, 16 cs. tissue paper; Ist 
Nat’l Bank of Boston, American Merchant, London, 249 
bls. waste paper ; Bank of N. Y. Trust Co., American Mer- 
chant, London, 53 bls. waste paper; Crocker Burbank Co,, 
American Merchant, London, 63 bls. waste paper; ——, 
American Merchant, London, 29 bls. rags; Bulkley Dun- 
ton & Co., West Eldara, , 140 bls. wood pulp; Got- 
tesman & Co. Inc., Berengar, Finland, 1100 bls. wood pulp; 
Gottesman & Co. Inc., Malmen, Sweden, 3080 bls. wood 
pulp. 


, 2000 bls. wood 


PORTLAND IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING OCTOBER 7, 1933 

Gottesman & Co. Inc., Innaren, Sweden, 12590 bls. wood 
pulp. 
_ PHILADELPHIA IMPORTS 

WEEK ENDING OCTOBER 7, 1933 

Keene & Arkus, Inc., Schodack, Bordeaux, 322 bls. rags; 
E. Mayer, Schodack, St. Nazaire, 120 bls. rags; J. W. 
Hampton, Jr., City of Fairbury, Kotka, 252 rolls news 
print; Lagerloef Trading Co., City of Fairbury, Kotka, 
588 bls. pulpboards, 65 tons; Lagerloef Trading Co., City 
of Fairbury, Kotka, 260 bls. sulphite, 52 tons; Lagerloef 
Trading Co., City of Fairbury, Kotka, 127 bls. mechani- 
cal pulp, 25 tons; Castle & Overton, Inc., City of Fairbury, 
Wiborg, 631 bls. sulphite, 125 tons; Lagerloef Trading Co., 
City of Fairbury, Wiborg, 3077 bls. sulphite, 613 tons; 
Lagerloef Trading Co., City of Fairbury, Helsingfors, 158 
bls. sulphite, 26 tons ; Jay Madden Corp., City of Fairbury, 
Helsingfors, 144 bls. tissue paper; Lagerloef Trading Co., 
City of Fairbury, Helsingfors, 127 bls. mechanical pulp, 
25 tons; Banco Coml Italiane Trust Co., Exiria, Genoa, 
91 coils old rope; E. J. Keller Co. Inc., Quaker City, —, 
327 bls. wood pulp, 42 tons; E. J. Keller Co. Inc., Quaker 
City, , 129 bls. rags; Bank of N. Y. Trust Co., Quaker 
City, Hamburg, 95 bls. rags; ——, Quaker City, Dundee, 
13 bls. paper stock; , Quaker City, Leith, 170 bls. 
rags; O. G. Hempstead Co., Quaker City, London, 36 bls. 
waste paper; Chase National Bank, Quaker City, London, 
165 bls. waste paper; H. G. Lichtenstein, Quaker City, 
Bremen, 223 bls. rags; E. Mayer, Estrella, Marseilles, 54 
bls. rags; F. Weber, Savoia, Genoa, 6 cs. drawing paper; 
F. Weber, Savoia, Genoa, 1 cs. printing paper; Union 
Waste Co., Montreal Maru, Kobe, 25 bls. rags; E. J. Kel- 
ler Co. Inc., Scanstates, , 59 bls. rags. 


WILMINGTON IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING OCTOBER 7, 1933 
National Vulcanized Fibre Co., Navemar, Barcelona, 
69 bls. rags; Castle & Overton, Inc., City of Fairbury, 
Wiborg, 2564 bls. wood pulp, 312 tons. 


NEWPORT NEWS IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING OCTOBER 7, 1933 
Bulkley Dunton & Co., Kelkheim, ——, 9620 bls. wood 
ulp. 
ai BALTIMORE IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING OCTOBER 7, 1933 
Tupman Thurlow Inc., Bonneville, B. Ayres, 1667 bags 
casein; International Purchasing Co., B!ack Heron, Rot- 
terdam, 51 coils old rope; Castle & Overton, Inc., Black 
Heron, Rotterdam, 700 bls. wood pulp, 140 tons ; Congo- 
feum-Nairn Co., Black Heron, Rotterdam, 263 bls. rags; 
Congoleum-Nairn Co., Schodack, Bordeaux, 296 bls. rags; 
Congoleum-Nairn Co., Schodack, St. Nazaire, 211 “~ 
rags; Congoleum-Nairn Co., Exiria, Marseilles, 797 Wis. 


(Continued on page 49) 
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New York’ Market Review 


Office of the Paper TrapE JouRNAL, 
Wednesday, October 11, 1933. 


The position of the local paper market is practically 
unchanged. However, following the final approval of the 
Recovery Code for the Paper Industry, which is expected 
to take place within the next few days, trading should be- 
come more lively. Prices are generally steady and un- 
changed. 

Sentiment in the news print paper market is improving. 
Advertising volume in the leading newspapers of the coun- 
try is expanding. Production in the United States, Canada 
and Newfoundland is being maintained in sufficient vol- 
ume to take care of current requirements. Stocks at the 
mills are not excessive. 

The paper board market is fairly active. Box board op- 
erations are proceeding at near capacity. Board specialties 
are moving freely. The fine paper market is marking time 
awaiting the outcome of the Code. Tissues are going for- 
ward at a seasonal pace. The coarse paper market is hold- 
ing up well. 

Mechanical Pulp 


Conditions in the ground wood pulp market are fairly 
satisfactory. Manufacturing operations both in this coun- 
try and abroad are generally keyed to consumption and 
the industry is in a sound statistical position. The con- 
tract movement is normal. Recently advanced prices are 
well maintained. 

Chemical Pulp 

The chemical pulp market continues to exhibit a steady 
undertone, although demand for the various imported and 
domestic grades is rather light at present. Prices are gen- 
erally holding to previously quoted levels, without diffi- 
culty, and reports of concessions are infrequent. 

Old Rope and Bagging 
_ Quietness prevails in the old rope market. Demand for 
foreign and domestic old manila rope is listless. Small 
mixed rope is moving slowly. Due to the strengthening 
of foreign currencies, the bagging market is firmer. Scrap 
and gunny bagging are in moderate request. Roofing bag- 
ging is dull. 
Rags 

The domestic rag market is showing some signs of im- 
provement. Demand for new cotton rags is fairly persist- 
tnt. No. 1 white shirt cuttings continue to display strength. 
Roofing rags are rather quiet. The imported rag market 
is practically unchanged and is still affected by foreign 
exchange fluctuations. 

Waste Paper 


_ Board mill demand for the lower grades of paper stock 
8 slightly better. Strictly folded news and No. 1 mixed 
Paper are steadier. Book stock is somewhat softer, Stitch- 
less and overissue magazine are now both quoted at from 


$1.05 to $1.10. Hard and soft white shavings are moder- 
ately active, 


Twine 


The local twine market is marking time awaiting Code 
developments. Business transacted during the past week 
was mostly along routine lines. Demand for. the various 
grades should be more active during the closing months of 
the year. Prices are generally holding to schedule. 


IMPORTS OF PAPER STOCK 
(Continued from page 48) 


rags; National City Bank, Quaker City, Leith, 118 bls. 
bagging ; , Quaker City, Leith, 48 bls, rags; ——, 
Quaker City, London, 183 bls. waste paper; , Quaker 
City, London, 182 coils old rope; G. A. Henshaw & Son, 
Coelleda, Manchester, 232 bls. waste paper; M. Sone, 
Carlsholm, Gothenburg, 300 bls. wood pulp; M. Sone, Lu- 
ossa, Karlsborg, 2500 bls. wood pulp; Parsons & Whit- 
temore, Inc., City of Hamburg, ——, 1000 bls. wood pulp; 
Gottesman & Co., Inc., Carlsholm, Sweden, 3450 bls. wood 
pulp. 


NORFOLK IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING OCTOBER 7, 1933 
Champagne Paper Corp., Schodack, St. Nazaire, 400 cs. 
cigarette paper; , Quaker City, Dundee, 31 bls. rags. 
CHARLESTON IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING OCTOBER 7, 1933 
Darmstadt Scott & Courtney, Montreal City, Kobe, 400 
bls. bagging. 
HOUSTON IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING OCTOBER 7, 1933 
Chase National Bank, Montreal Maru, Kobe, 400 bls. 
bagging. 


Augusta Paper Mill Is Leased 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Aucusta, Me., October 5, 1933—Lease of the Cushnoc 
Paper Company of Augusta by the Seaboard Company of 
this city was signed today by all parties, and will be in 
effect until May of next year, it was announced. 

The lease was so drawn that unless extremely adverse 
business conditions interrupt the paper making industry, 
the Augusta mill will be assured of orders for sufficient 
tonnage of newsprint to keep it in operation at its present 
rate of production. 


Newsprint Gains in Canada 


Production of newsprint in Canada from June through 
August was about 20 per cent in excess of that in the 
same period last year, according to S. H. Logan, general 


manager of the Canadian Bank of Commerce. He adds 
that, as a result of the gains, many idle plants were put 
back into operation. 


Miscellaneous Markets 


Office of the Paper Trape JourRNAL, 
Wednesday, October 11, 1933. 

BLANC FIXE.—Steadiness prevails in the blanc fixe 
market. Prices are generally holding to schedule. The 
pulp is quoted at from $42.50 to $45 per ton, in bulk; 
while the powder is selling at from 3% to 334 cents per 
pound, in barrels, at works. 

BLEACHING POWDER.—The position of the bleach- 
ing powder market is practically unchanged. Demand is 
rather quiet at present, although contract shipments are 
moving regularly. Bleaching powder is quoted at from 
$1.75 to $2 per 100 pounds, in drums, at works. 

CASEIN.—The casein market continues dull. Domestic 
standard ground is quoted at 14 cents and finely ground 
at 15 cents per pound. Argentine standard ground is sell- 
ing at 14 cents and finely ground at 14% cents per pound. 
all in bags, car lot quantities. 

CAUSTIC SODA.—Demand for caustic soda is fairly 
persistent. Prices remain steady and unaltered. Solid 
caustic soda is quoted at from $2.55 to $3.00; while the 
tlake and the ground are selling at from $2.95 to $3.00 per 
100 pounds, in large drums, at works. 

CHINA CLAY.—The china clay ‘market is marking 
time. Contract shipments are moving in good volume. 
Imported china clay is still quoted at from $12 to $17 
per ton, ship side; while domestic paper making clay 1 
selling at from $4.50 to $12 per ton, at mine. 

CHLORINE. iti in the chlorine market are 
satisfactory. The contract movement is normal. Prices 
are holding to schedule, without difficulty. Chlorine is 
quoted at $1.75 per 100 pounds, in tanks, or multiunit 
cars, in ton lots, or over, at works. 

ROSIN.—The rosin market is easier than of late. The 
grades of gum rosin used in the paper mills are quoted at 
$5.00 per 280 pounds, in barrels, at works; while wood 
rosin is selling at $4.00 per 280 pounds, in barrels, at 
southern shipping points. 

SALT CAKE.—Trading in the salt cake market is 
fairly active. Prices remain unchanged. Salt cake is 
quoted at from $14 to $14.50; chrome salt cake at from 
$13.50 to $14 per ton, at works; while imported salt cake 
is selling at from $14 to $14.50 per ton, on dock. 

SODA ASH.—The soda ash market is exhibiting a 
strong undertone. Shipments against contract are moving 
at a steady pace. Prices are firm. Quotations on soda 
ash, in car lots, at works, per 100 pounds, are as follows: 
im bulk, $1.05; in bags, $1.30; and in barrels, $1.43. 

STARCH.—No further changes were reported in the 
starch market. The contract movement is normal. Prices 
remain unaltered. Special paper making starch is quoted 
at $2.82 per 100 pounds, in bags; and at $3.09 per 100 
pounds, in barrels, at works. 

SULPHATE OF ALUMINA.—Paper mill demand for 
sulphate of alumina is fairly persistent. Prices are steady 
and unchanged. Commercial grades are quoted at from 
$1.25 to $1.46; while iron free is selling at from $1.90 to 
$2.05 per 100 pounds, in barrels, at works. 

SULPHUR.—The sulphur market continues firm. Sul- 
phur is quoted at $18 per long ton, on orders of 1,000 tons, 
or over, on yearly contracts; and at $20 per ton on any 
smaller quantity over that period. On spot and near by 
car loads, the quotation is $21 per ton. 

TALC.—Business in the tale market is moderately 
active. Prices are holding to formerly quoted levels. Do- 
mestic talc is still quoted at from $16 to $18 per ton, in 
bulk, at eastern mines; while imported talc is selling at 
from $20 to $50 per ton, ship side. 
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Market Quotations 


Paper 
(F. o. b. ref 
LOD: cpuness<sos 50 @-— 
EK: <scnsn sewn e00 @- 
MEE «0000000006680 6.00 @ — 
Writings— 
Extra Superfine.... 6.50 @ — 
Superfine ......0.. 625 @ — 
a GN cods<cce 575 @ — 
Engine sized ...... 550 @— 
Book. Casea— 
on stescce 50 @—_— 
S. 3 S. C. Litho.: 5.75 ie 
oensebbnabece 2 @ — 
ets and Enamel 6.15 @ 9.30 
Coated Litho ..... 699 @ — 
Tissues—Per kKeam— 
White No. 1...... 60 @ .80 
White No. 2...... 55 @ .70 
Anti-Tarmsh M. G. 
MY ssncceneess 75 @ «80 
OSS rere 80 @ 1.00 
i -tehetweesees 75 @ .80 
ER ake aot 65 @ .70 
Manila— 
i, RUMOR. cs ose 900 @ 9.25 
No. 2 Jute........ 7.75 @ 8.50 
No. 1 Wood ... 4.00 @ 5.25 
No. 2 Wooa....... 3.50 @ 4.00 
Detehers ........ 3.37%4@ — 
Fibre Papers— 
No. 1 Fibre.. .. 425 @ 5.50 
No. 2 Fibre .. 4.00 @ 4.75 
Common Bogus ... 1.50 @ 3.00 
Screenings ..... 2.00 @ 3.00 
Card Middles ....... 4.00 @ 5.00 
Glassine— 
Bleached haeie 2° 
ae es Rewawes 11@— 
YTTITT TTT 10@— 
Bleached. basis 20 
D. osse0escvees 133 @— 
(Delivered New York) 
News, ner ton—- 
Roll, _ 
Rolls, spot —- 
Sheets — 
Side Runs a 
Kraft— 
No. 1 Domestic... 4.75 @ 5.00 
No. 2 Domestic... 3.62%@ 4.00 
Southern ......... 3.624@ 4.00 
ee eee Nominal 
Boards—per ton— 
PD svenestnenve 45.00 @50.00 
NERO 42.50 @47.50 
Binders Boards....68.00 @72.00 
Bratt Liner....... 75.00 @85.00 
Standar! 85 Test 
Jute Liner......50.00 @55.00 
Sgl. Mla. Ll. Chip.52. 50 @55.00 
(F. o. . Mill) 
Wood Pulp Board....70.00 @80.00 


Mechanical Pulp 
(O: Dock, Atlantic Ports) 


No. 1 Jnpertet— 
Moi 


en ccceccccce 27.50 @29.00 
a oceccesccsese 28.00 @29.50 


(F.o.b. Mill) 


No. 1 Domestic and 


Canales .<cscssce 24.00 @28.00 


Chemical Pulp 
(On Dock, Atlantic Ports) 


Sulphite (Imported)— 
eee 70 
Easy Bleaching.... 2.10 
No. 1. strong un- 

Dleached ...cccce 1.90 
Mitscherlich Un- 

bleached 
No. 2 Strong un- 

bleached .. 200 
No. 1 Kraft.. 
No. 2 Kraft 

Sulphate— 
Bleached 


@ 
@ 


3.00 
2.20 


@ 3.25 
(F. o. b. Pulp Milt 
Sulphite y KER and so tee 


ee, ree & @ 3.75 
Easy Bleaching.. ‘39 @ 2.05 
_ pear oe 1.85 @ 1.95 
Mitscherlich un- 

bleached ....... s @ 2.50 

Kraft (Domestic). 1.60 @ 2.75 
Soda Bleached...... 2.50 @ — 


Domestic Rags 


New Rags 
(Prices to Mill f. 0. b. N. Y.) 


Shiss Cuttings— 

New White, No. 1. : 50 
Silesias No. 1..... 25 
New Unbleached.. é. 75 
New Soft Blacks.. 3.00 


-_ 


— a 4.25 
eee -50 
W: ~ AO ses alen 2.00 


QQVDBOOO 


aiiped Khaki Cut- 
O. D. Khaki Cuttings 4.00 
Men’s Corduroy .... 1.50 
New Mixed Blacks.. 2530 


Old Rags 

White, No. 1— 

MOPACKSd 2 cccccce 3.75 

Miscellaneous .... 3.00 
White, No. 2— 

Repacked ........ 2.00 

Miscellaneous ..... 1.75 
Thirds and Blues— 

Repacked ........ 75 

Miscellaneous ..... 1.50 
Black Stockings..... 2.50 
Roofing Rags— 

SE "eieineeaens -90 

SS -80 

SS errr 75 

Pe, @ on000860000 70 

Ps BA. vécnceesss 65 


Foreign Rags 


New Rags 


New Dark Cuttings... 1.50 
New Mixed Cuttings. 1.60 
New Light Silesias.. 3.50 
Light Flannelettes... 3.25 
Unbleached Cuttings. 5.75 
New White Cuttings 5.50 
New Light Oxtords.. 3.25 
New Light Prints... 2.75 


Old Rags 


No. 1 White Linens. 7.00 
No. 2 White Linens4 6.00 
No. 3 White Linens. 4.50 
No. 4 White Linens.. 2.25 
No. 1 White Cotton. 3.75 
No. 2 White Cotton. 3.00 
No. 3 White Cotton. 2.50 
No. 4 White Cotton. 1 
Extra Light Sg 2 
Ord. Light Prints... 1 
Med. Light Prints... 1 
Dutch Blue Cottons. _ 1. 
French Blue Linens. 2 
German Blue Linens. 1 
German Blue — 1 
Checks and Blues... 1 
lindsay Garments... 1 
Dark Cottons....... 1 
Old Shopperies. ae 


SS wom Anno 


Q@Q® 889 B88 B® 


E® 


TAT OTIOIOIIOIOISOISICIOIO AL ICY 


RRADwWwe 
Suecouaua 
sssssass 


Old Rope and Bagging 
{Prices to Mill f. o. b. N. Y.) 


Gunny No. 1— 
Oe area 1,30 
Domestic ........ 1.25 
Wool ‘ares, light... 1.05 
Wool Tares, heavy... 1.05 
Bright Bagging..... 1.00 
Manila Rope— 
ere 2.50 
Domestic ........ 2.50 
Small Mixed Rope... 1.10 
New Burlap Cut.... 1.50 


Hessian Jute Threads— 
Foreign 2.60 
Domestic ......... 2.80 


SISTSTOIS) 


®S BODO 


Old Waste Papers 


2.75 


(F. o. vb. New York) 
Shavings— 
Fi te Envelope 
CORMOEE. s:00000 60 @ 
Org wees thard 
White No. 1. 30 @ 
Hard White No. 2. 2.20 @ 
Soft White No. 1.. 2.15 @ 
Flat Stock- 
Stitchless ........ 1.05 @ 
Overissue Mag.... 1.05 @ 
Solid Flat Book... 1.00 @ 
Crumpled Nu 1... .85 @ 
Solid Book Leayer.. 1.50 @ 
Ledger Stock....... 1.05 @ 
New B. B. Chips. 50 @ 
Manilas— 
New Env. Cut..... 1.65 @ 
New Cuttings..... 1.20 @ 
Extra No. 1 old.. .90 @ 
eee Nominal 
Bogus Wrapper... .70 @ 
Container ........ Nominal 
Old Kraft Machine— 
ee bales.. 1.15 @ 
No. 1 White News 1.20 @ 
Strictly Overissue. .75 @ 
Strictly Folded.... .70 @ 


No. 1 Mixed Paper .45 
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Hardy S. Ferguson & Co. 


Consulting Engineers 


200 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Member A.S.C.E., A.S.M. 
Member A.S.M.E., E.1.C., 
Member A.S.C.E., A.S.M. 


E., E.1.C. 


Hardy S. Ferguson c 
- S.C.E. 


Moses H. Teaze 
j. Wallace Tower 


Consultation, reports, valuations, and com- 
plete designs and engineering supervision 
for the construction and equipment of 


Pulp and Paper Mills and other Industrial Plants. 
Steam and Hydro-electric Power Plants 
Dams and other Hydraulic Structures. 


UNION SCREEN PLATE COMPANY 
Fitchburg, Mass., U. S. A. Lennoxville, P. Q., Canada 


UNION BRONZE *ooe-“™=* 


Old Plates Reclosed and Re-cut to Accurate Gauge. 
Rolled Phosphor Bronze and Copper Plates 
for Rotary Screens 


Sole Manufacturers of the 


Union-WiTtHAM ScREEN PLATE VAT AND FASTENER 


GEORGE F. HARDY 


Consulting Engineer 
305-309 Broadway, New York City, N. Y. 
Member—Am. Soc. C.E.—Am. Soc. M.E.—Eng. Inst. Can. 


Consultation Paper and Pulp Mills 
Hydro-Electric and 


Steam Power Plants 


Reports 
Valuations 


Estimates Plans and Specifications 


JOHN W. BOLTON & SONS, 
LAWRENCE—MASSACHUSETTS 


SCREENS 


¥ Perforated Metal | 


arrinaton « 
EE RP ORATING 


5652 FiLMore St., CHicaGo, Iuv...)14 Liperty Sr, New YORK, NY 


ni 
CXH/IBITING- AT A CENTURY OF PROGRESS EXPOS 


OLTON 


~HOG— 


INC. 


5762 


GIANT 


RAGS — BURLAP 
BAGGING—ROPE 


JUTE BUTTS, MAGAZINES, CATALOGS 
OLD PAPERS, THREAD WASTE AND 
ALL GRADES OF RAGS 
CUT QUICKLY AND EFFICIENTLY 
WITH THE 


Keone — a Compe 


“GIANT” 
CAPACITIES OF FROM 1 te & 


ees vite WY 
toms per heur, 
THE STANDARD OF THE WORLD FOR 60 YEARS 


TAYLOR, STILES & COMPANY 


RIEGELSVILLE, N. J. 
CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES 
Watereus Engime Werks Company, Lid., Brantford, Ont., Canads 
LE AGENTS FOR EUROPE 


&. J. Marx. 133-139 Finshbery Pavement. Londes. EF 


This is the GIANT 2A CUTTER 
WITH A CAPACITY OF 3000 


PERFECTION 
GUMMED PAPERS 


~VVKC that the Wame Yuab ler 


“THEY ARE ABSOLUTELY FLAT” 


ei 


ASK FOR SAMPEE BOOK 
WITH COMPLETE DATA AND PRICES 


PAPER MANUFACTURERS CO. nc. 


PHILADELPHIA-. PA. 


Twines 
if. 0. o. Mill) 


No. 

A. "Healiaa, 18 ‘basis 
Finisoed Jute— 

Dark, 18 RAED. 00. 

Light 18 hasis.. 
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Fine Tuve Rope— 
4-ply 


Paper Makers Twine 
Box Twine, 2-3 ply.. 
White Hemp 


New i Sisal. . 


16% — 7 Yarn— 


CHICAGO 


Paper 
UF. o. b. a | 


Gag Ho 
Wate: 


Solid News.. 3.50 
Manila Lined “Chip: ‘ ‘e 50 
Patent coated.......55.00 
Container Lined— 


1 
14 
215 


10% 
13% 


Kraft.. 


BOSTON 


Bagging 
(F o. b. Bostow 
Manila Rope— 
Foreign 
Domestic 
Transmission Rope... 1.50 
Mixed S 


= Rope j 
ute Carpet Threads. 68 
Gunny 
Foren” ° 
Domestic 


eocceee 1.25 


Scrap Gieal ..cccceoce 
worse Sisal for shred- ass 
e - 11 
Wool Tares, heavy .. 1.15 
New Burlap Cuttings 1.15 
Australian Wool 

Pouches ..cccccce 250 
— renin 


nd 
Marked Sui- 
Bo: 


85 Test .........60.00 No. 2 Kraft.. 
F, b. Boston) 


100 Test «++-60.00 (F. 0. 
O1 nur. b desti cece aaa a ie 
(F. o estination in carload lots, 
d Papers f. o. b. mill in less than carload lots.) 
(F. o. b. Chicago) 02% 


hite 


®8 08 
8OQH DB BOD BHDHOHD S8HOHOO 


Common Bogus oo 3 


Coated Label 
No. 1 Manila 
1 Fibre . 


RK 
820869 9009806080088 @ 


28os8= 
ERK RASA 


Wood ig | 

Sulphite a, 

Maniia Tissue 

White Tissue 07% 

(Delivered Central Territ 

News. per ton— 
Rolls, contract....45.00 

— OS 
oards, 
Plain Chip 


Shavings— 
No. 1 White Enve- 
lope cuttings ... 1.70 
No. 1 Hard White. 1.40 
No. 1 Soft White. 1.20 
Ledger, & Writings.. .80 
Solid » 0 


oo OO 
— Kraft “Cuts: 253% 1.20 
Manila Env. Cuts . 
Ex. N 


Overissue News..... 
Old Newspapers— 
No Sccccvccesce 
Mixed Papers— 
No. ovccee 


Roofing Stocks— 
No. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Paper 
(F. o. b. Mill) 
Bonds .....esceeeee 


EOEStO ccccccccesce 
Writings— 
Superfine ........ 
Extra Fine ....... 


La 

No. 1 ‘Jute Manila.. 
Manila Sul., No, 1.. 
Manila No. 2........ 
me, 3 BSOitsccccces 


Southern Kraft..... 

Common Bogus..... .0 
Hess et Philadeiptia: 

News Print Rolls... se @ 


Chip Board 
Wvod Pulp Board.. 
Hine thoarets 
No. 1, per ton.. 
No. 2, per ton.... 
Carload lots 
Larrea bFelts— 
Regular 5 
Slaters (per roll).. 


0.00 
‘50. 00 


(per ro 
Best Tarred, 3-ply.. 


Domestic Rags (New) 
(Price to Mill, f. ©. b. Phila.) 


Shirt Cuttings— 
New White. No. 


New ee 
Washable, No. ie; 
Blue Overall 
Cottons—According to 
Washable, No. 2.. 
ew BI 
Fancy J 
New "piack Soft .. .02 @ 
New Light Seconds .01%@ 
New Dark Seconds 1.50 @ 1.75 


Khaki Cute 
No. 1 O.D 


New Black Mixed. 
Domestic Rag 
White No. 1— 
Repacked 
nes sane 


Thirus and 
Miscellaneous 
Repacked 
Black Stockings 


Foreign No. 1 
Repacked 


Gu 


aes. 
Manila Rope 

Sisal Rope 

Mixed Rope 

Scrap Burlaps— 


No. 
Wool Hares, heavy.. 
Mixed Strings 
No. Z i 


Bur! 2.2 
New Borla Cuttings 2.00 


Old Papers 
(F. o. b. Phila.) 
Shavings— 
No. 1 Hard White. 2.30 
No. 2 Hard Rt wag 2.10 
No. 1 Soft White.. 2.15 
No. 2 Soft White.. 
No. 


Solid’ Ledger Stock.. 
Writing Paper 

0. 1 Books, heavy.. 
No. 2 Books, light... 
No. 1 New Manila.. 
No. 1 Old Manila... 
Print Manila 


Common Paper 
No. 1 Mixed Paper.. 
Straw Board Chip... 
Binders Board Chip. 
Corrugated Board... 
Overissue News 
Old Newspapers 


®BHOO® 


PS: 
2) 
— 
Qa 
~ 


889 8 ®8® 888 


NB ~ -_ bl ah ol la 
) we Muka 
Sls See 


tu 
une 


ery 


oe aS . 
Duman onvinp—s 
uw 


9999999599800009989098 


(Delivered New * England 
News Print, rolls... .44.50 
Straw Board, rolls. 009 — 
Straw Board in 

sponte, basis 358 to 


Filled News Board..45. 90 
Chip Board 42. 


ng) 
single Manila Lined 
er Pee 
Pang White, Patent 
Coated News Board— 
Bender 62 
Wood Pulp Board .. 
Binder Boards 


Old Papers 
(F. o. b. Boston) 


Shavings— 
No. 1 Hard White. 


xed 
Solid an Books. 
Overissue Ledger 
Steck 
Mixed Ledgers 
No. 1 Books, penny : 1.10 
No. 1 Books, ot -80 
Crumpled Stite! less 
Book Stock 
Manila Env. Cuttings 1.25 
“ Old Manila... .95 
Blank News.. 1.20 
t 1.10 


jo. 1 Mixed Papers. 
Print Manila 
Overissue News 
Old Newspa 

Box Board 
Corrugated Boxes.. 


Screening wrappers.. .75 


points) 


» = 
@35.00 


@ 40.00 
@ 50.00 
@47.00 
e- 
@ 62.50 
@72.50 


@ 75.00 
@75.00 


QODHDDADHADESS OOHB OHHOOS 


@ 
@ 


 Senaais Ress (New) 
(F. o. b. Boston) 
Shirt Cuttings— 
New Light Prints. 
New White No. 1. 
New White No. 2. 
Silesias No. 1 
New Black Silesias 
New Unbleached .. 
Blue Cheviot .... 
Fancy 
Washable nue 
Cottons—According to ne dl 
Blue Overalls 


Corduroy 
New Canvas 
B.V.D. Cuttings 
Domestic Rags old)” 
we ye % Sasten) 


Miscellaneous 
White No. 2— 
Repacked 
Miscellaneous 
Twos and Blues.. 
Thirds and Blues 
Repacked 
Miscellaneous 
Black Stockings 
meee Stock— 


SQ 88S 8898 O89 


Foreign Rags 

(F. o. b. Boston) 

Dark Cottons 95 
New White Shirt Cut- 

tings é. 0 

Dutch Blues 00 

New Checks” & Blues 2°30 

Old Fustians 1,55 

Old Linsey Garments 1.35 


®88BOS ® 
ene 
13sss 


Paper 
(F. o. b. Mill) 


oe SovNu0Geae 


Ledgers (gulohite) 
Ledgers, = 


ooocouUngmoe 


itho .. 

Coated tinted 
Wrappine— 

Rag Broywn.. 


TORONTO 


(F.O.B. Cars Toronto) 


News, per ton— 
Rolls (contract)...45.50 @ — 
9.58 @ — 


@ 20.00 
@ — 


ss 00 


Ground Wood: 
= easy 


Sulp ite, news ee. 38.00 
Sulphite, bleached.. 
Sulphate 
Old Waste only 
(In carload lots, f. 0. b. Toronto) 
Shavings— 
White Env. Cut.. > 3 
Soft White 
White Blk. News.. 13 
Book and Ledger— 
Flat Magazine and 
Book Stock (old) 
Light and Crum- 
pled Book Stock. 
Leagers and Writ- 
ings 
Manilas— 
New Manila Cut. . — 
Printed Manilas... .55 
Kraft 
News and Scran— 
Strictly Overissue.. 
Strictly Folded.... 185 
No. 1 Mixed Paper. - 70 
Domestic Rags 


(Price to mills * 0. b. Teronte’ 


me 05%4@ 05% 


Cutting 
Fancy Shirt Cuttings .02%@ .02% 


